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For Forest and Stream. 


A RETROSPECT. 


—_—_+—_— 
HERE the Androscoggin rises, 
*Mid the waving pines of Maine, 
Rushes o’er its pebbly bottom, 
Swelled by spring and autumn rain, 
Three charming lakes of wide expanse, 
Lie sheltered by the leaf-clad hills, 
Whose sparkling waters gather strength, 
From coolest spring and clearest rills. 


Beneath their waves the wary trout, 
Cleave the clear water as they play, 

Or, tempted by the bright winged fly, 
Dart to the surface for their prey. 

The screaming loon betok’ning storm, 
Swift cuts the air in stately flight, 

Or proudly sailing with the breeze, 
Dives deep to escape the fowler’s sight. 


On the green banks the lofty trees 
Fling out their branches tothe sky, 
Now sighing With the morning breeze, 

Now echoing to the cuckoo’s cry. 
The air is filled with sweet perfumes 

Of fragrant mosses and of vines, 
Mingled with odors grand and full, 

From hemlock, balsam and the pines. 


Charming retreat from haunts of men, 
And city’s busy, bustling strife, 
I long to tread thy shores again, 
There to renew my ‘‘lease of life.” 
The bracing ride on stage coach top, 
The murm’ring stream, the village bell, 
The shadow on that range of hills, 
Whereon my eye delights to dwell; 
The throwing off of every ¢are, 
The easy lounge and grateful rest, 
Staunch buckboard, way-side spring, 
Each in their turn give zest. 


1 long to joint my tapering rod, 

And cast the bright and tempting fly, 
To see them float upon the stream, 

Or hover ‘twixt the lake and sky; 
To watch the rise, to swiftly strike, 

To feel the breath come hard and thick, 
To press my fingers on the reel, 

And hear the music of its click. 


* « * a ” 


“Come, see! the west is tinged with red, 
The cove is gently rippled o’er, 
There’s waiting sport for us to night, 
We'll net, my boy, at least a score.”’ 
* a * * * 


“Just one more cast, I yet can see 
That miller’s white and dainty wing— 
Hold! there he comes, strike quick and hard, 
Oh! don’t he make that leader sing. 
He’s doubling on you, look out, sir! 
He knows the game, just see him cut! 
I'll risk my rod to save that trout, 
Stand by now, Frank, he’s got the du/t. 


It bends—almost a circle now, 
There’s music—not another inch; 
Good bye old rod, you're staunch and true, 
Bat yet—ha! ha! sir trout, you flinch. 
‘‘He’s winded, sir’’—‘the net please, Frank,” 
(Head first my beauty, if yon please) 
He'll turn the scale at four sir, sure, 
Well, that’s not ‘sad for joints like these. 
Up anchor boys, the shadows fall, 
The mist is slowly settling down; 
Said one as trudging to our camp: 
“God made the country, man the town.” 
Boston, February, 1874. CHARLES W. STEVENS. 
‘ rn rr 
—A white oak tree measuring twelve feet in diameter, 
was lately cut ngar the house of Mr. Rinaldo Sammis, near 
Middleville, Long Island, to be used for a new yacht, Itis 
supposed to be one hundred and ninety years old from the 
circles through it, Mr. Sammis’s father was offered $100 
for it years ago, but refused to have it cut. 
ep ee 
—In Biddefond, Maine, the liquor dealers have become 
B) impoverished by the enormous amount of money they 
have. paid into the treasury by way of fines, that they will 
$0n be compelled: to throw themselves upon the town in 
grder to realize a comfortable livelihood, 


Pachting in Florida. 


NUMBER ONE. 





Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 
ig your references to yachting, it is observed that this 
amusement is for the present suspended, and well, ir- 
deed, may it be in all ‘branches except refitting and laying 
keels and plans for new triumphs, for the storms of our 
frozen north render anything but attractive the waters that 
in summer invite the white winged beauties that so delight 
a snilor’s eye, and they are now deserted by even the storm- 
loving sea fowl. But if we do as the birds do, and follow 
the sun, we can find a point where ice and snow are but 
occasional even in mid-winter months, and as beautiful 
waters for sailing and boating as the yachtsman, fisherman, 
or sportsman can wish for, and fitted for any variety of 
craft, from the steam yacht to the dainty Rob Roy canoe. 
There is a combination of pleasure in boat life that is un- 
rivalled, and it is a matter of regret that with our magnifi- 
cent inland waters, some among them attractive at every 
season, 80 little effort has been made to rendér more simple 
and economical the methods for enjoying them. Our 
steamboats are perfection, and he who will go by time 


card, and with half the population of a city as companions, ‘ 


may be wafted along like a prince, and find at hand every 
luxury of life; but if he will go or tarry at will, hasten or 
linger as tempted at the moment, there is less chance to do 
it with any present arrangements than on the Nile or Am- 
azon, 

A witty lady is reported as having expressed an in- 
tention of renting her town house and buying a ‘‘drawing 
room car,” to go freely from point to point, and it may be 
that in due time arrangements may be perfected by which 
asmall party can charter a plain, roomy car—not one of 
royal character—and go from Quebec in October to Florida 
in January, and be at all points ‘“‘shunted” on to a fashion- 
able switch, in a ‘‘good locality,” to remain as long as the 
inducements justify. Think how nice to lay in some crea- 
ture comforts, a few good books, and hang rods and guns 
overhead in a clean; roomy car, and go in July to New 
Hampshire, and be run on a special branch, a little remote 
from the howling demons of night trains, and more remote 
than half the wayside hotels. No snubbing from superb 
clerks, no weary stairs, no attic, or risk of bad air from 
rooms over the kitchen, and no rough and tumble for place; 
no two hundred per cent. profits to pay on Jersey wines, 
and no new daily servant to fee and reduce to half service. 
Ciel, how the idea glows with visions of a little porch at 
one end of the car, with a railing at the altitude of two 
degrees of comfort for a foot rest, and two or three Shaker 
chairs for smoking! How many a place our railways now 
reach where there are no decent hotels, while all aboit 
many remote stations are scenes of endless beauty, streams 
that are hardly fished, and prairies that abound in game. 
Remember the valleys in Pennsylvania, the gorges of New 


‘England, the ponds and mountains of Nova Scotia, and 


the marshes and covers of the west’ and see the promise 
there is before us when we go in our chartered car. 
How charmingly fit for fair companionship! . Even’ the. 
Benedict who cannot leave his family may shoot and fish 
with the youngest, while madam can’ sketch, photograph, 


or botanize, and fill her fernery from the shades of every 


latitude. Fit up a nursery on board ‘and take the little 
ones; give them the clear air of Colorado, and a winter on 
the Pacific, - Take the family physician, a seamstress, and 
a good cook, * Attach a little gearing to the wheels that 
will beat eggs, turn the freezer, and operate the best patent 
Washer, and the “only real cog adjustment” wringer, and 


will run half a dozen mechanical toys and turning lathes, 
to enliven the sage barrens or the southern pine lands, and. 
add, if it is liked, a hand organ, to play softly all night to 
‘évercome with dulcet tones the low rumble of papier maché 


wheels. an a 
' As to the expense, if Americans propose, after rendering 
urope extravagant, to take thought, like John Gilpin, 


‘“who tho’ on pleasure bent had yet a frugal mind,” and 
look at sum totals of dollars and cents, why for their com- 
fort be it said, and, fun aside, it may be said with ail the 
assurance of a circular ‘‘calling your attention to an invest- 
ment of unusual desirability,” that such travelling can be 
made as much cheaper than what. is now. paid at our gay 
resorts, as it would bé more independent. and agreeable. 

But all this is not yachting, nor anythiug resembling it, 
except in freedom of motion and independence. of having 
our quarters always at hand, and, be it confessed, your cor- 
respondent’s pen has fallen: into ‘a wandering vein, as it 
often does. Sofora time let the project of a ‘‘Grand 
Union Company,” for furnishing tourists with transporta- 
tion and all the comforts of a home en route, remain unde- 
veloped, while we take a reckoning and see whence we 
have drifted. 

Having allowed us so much latitude, permit a further pas- 
sage unrecorded from the icy hills of Central New York, 
and the unequalled slush of your city, to the ‘right smart” 
city of Jacksonville, lying when we first saw it as a long 
line of lights, doubled in reflection along the St. John 
River. It was in February, our most bitter month, but 
there was no sign of the bondage of winter there. At the 
hotel all was like July at a watering place. The doors 
were open to the evening air, a band of genuine darkey 
minstrels were playing and dancing in the hall, and in 
groups about the parlor doors were girls in summer dress, 
their hair and dresses festooned and decorated with long 
Spanish moss and garlands of fragrant jessamine. It was 
very charming, coming in fresh contrast to snow and cold; 
a spring, indeed, without the terrible family quarrel among 
the seasons that renders so fitful and uncomfortable the 
coming of our northern summer, and, for a few days, idling 
and basking about seemed interest enough, when just as an 
impulse of restlessness came on an invitation came to make 
a third in a party of gentlemen’ in an expedition up the 
river. It struck the key note of what proved to be a plea- 
sant harmony, and an experience although brief, and not 
eventful, was so very agreeable that it may justify a place 
among ‘‘Southern Sketches.” The pioneers in the project 
had chartered a small steam tug, and her crew of captain, 
engineer, and cook. To do the odd work a darkey bey on 
the dock volunteered, and was taken. 

A day ortwo was passed in preparation; and what is 
more agreeable to a thorough sportsman than collecting his 
traps? Who would let,any do. it for him any more than 
place love making in other hands? , Getting . out well used 
rods and guns brings up so many associations of wild wood 
camps and hunting adventures, while as they-are tested and 
put in order anticipations fill the mind of the new scenes 
to be enjoyed, with high hopes of great success in bags of 
game of novel kind and character. We had a merry time 
getting ready. Our captain, an excellent fellow, went with 
us to the shops, where selections were made, and they went 
under the care of grinning negroes to the dock. Such a lot 
of traps, too! When atlast our little. boat swung away, 
and turned her snub’nose against’ the lazy tide; our final 
adieux were waved to our friends, and as we turned our 
hands to taking possession it was with dismay at- the pile 
of ‘what may be called housekeeping things <starizig.us in 
the face. At it we went, marked our individual tin basins, 
and cleared the corrésponding pieces ‘of-slippery soap out 
of the way. We hung guns overhead until our heads weré 
in imminent danger, and drove nails, into .every space for 
something until the walls were like the fitful) porcupine. 
And yet there were so._many things all-wanted in immedi- 
ate readiness, that all could: not ‘be ‘on top. ' Tlie captain 
left the wheel and lent his aid and counsel. _ Lockers under 
the seats were developed, fortunately capacious ones. One 
was made arsenal and magazipe, and filled with powder 
enough to blow the boat.up, and lead sufficient to carry her 
down. Another was-cellar;~ Into” it went liquid sunshine 

Arom the hills of Franos, and rosy wines from Italy, say- 
ing ‘nothing of a ‘‘wee- summat” to correct the influence 
Of rain water, and to fortify against miasma, (also recom- 
mended for snake bites). 

Our system of domestic life was superb; tin ware, chiva, 























































































































FOREST AND STREAM. 


and cutlery were cozisy packed with sugar and salt, ham, | REMINISCENCE OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


sardines, and crackers, so snug that surprising combina- 
tions resulted, and generally similar fiavor indicated the 
intimate relations that existed when the covers were down 
and the heavy man of our party sat uponthem. The final ad- 
justments were informal, but a place was found for every- 
thing, even to the corkscrew, and sometimes we were so 
fortunate as to recall some clue that led us to the place 
where things were to be seen again, and the right thing 
would occasionally come to light. Rather proud of our 
domestic achievements, having as yet made no attempt at 
exhuming anything, we went with plac‘d satisfaction to 
the little bow deck—just room for three—and called for 
camp chairs. Settled in them, we found it as delightful as 
possible. There was nothing before us but the flag staff, 
and that was ordered down, when our eyes gazed upon the 
royal river, nothing obstructing the view of the sky, bright 
water, and shores of varying attire. Our speed was not 
great, and there was no disposition to hurry. 

" All that surrounds one at the south is suggestive of and 
in unison with rest, and nothing is more grateful. At the 
north it is not so; energy and haste seem the spirit of ani- 
mate and inanimate life. The wind blusters and frets in an 
eager way, while the clouds drive on as if their haven was 
not yet found. The surf on the rocky shores is not the 
low, long tone of the strand; it essays the conquest and 
crumbling of the rock-bound coasts, while the streams 
hasten on their way to the sea, cutting corners like mes- 
sengers, and turning a whirl here and there with an ex- 
pression of relief at getting away from a temporary delay 
in the quiet pond. And are we not too much tne same? 
Do not northern men wear away in efforts to save time, 
and never command leisure? Are not brains mazed by ef- 
forts to save and systematize that only increase complexity? 
Do not our women assume care to preserve and protect 
their beautifully furnished homes until their chairs and 
fragile china outlast their weary lives? Can minds al- 
ways engrossed really see what is laid broadcast of beauty 
and interest any more than ruffled waters can reflect the 
sky or beautiful shores; and does not our laboriously as- 
sumed discipline of habit finally become a power that can- 
not be shaken off even if weakened vitality warns that it 
must be done? But our bows were unbent, and our sur- 
render to the peaceful influences was unconditional. The 
broad, quiet river bore no evidence of the centuries that 
have passed since the first adventurers explored it for the 
fountain of youth—a fountain that, undiscovered for man, 
assuredly maintains the evergreen vigor of this remarkable 
stream. Known longer than any river on the continent, it 
is the same to the eye as when the first boat passed over it. 
At hardly any point are there breaks in the line of foliage 
that crowds to the water’s edge, and miles and miles did we 
pass on, seeing no evidence that the swells from our boat 
were not the first that set the water lilies nodding a friendly 
welcome. 

The lower river is too wide for game, being often ten 
miles from shore to shore; quite sea room enough fora 
yachtman’s skill, and water enough for a good sized craft 
on nearly all stretches. From this wide water we turned 
into Black Creek, where we were promised shots at alliga- 
tors. This is a very beautiful stream, about one hundred 
yards wide. The alligator is very much like our northern 
turtlesin his manner of life, and, like them, enjoys sun- 
shine on his scaly form. We slowed the engine and went 
on very quietly, keeping near the sunny bank of the river, 
half forgetting at times our purpose in admiration of the 
same. The alligator is not easily seen by a novice among 
so many new forms to catch the eye. Their scaly backs, 
when dry, are precisely the color of bark, and lying on or 


, by fallen trees their form assimilates so closely to the de- 


caying trunks that we were unable to distinguish them at 
first, even when our small imp of all work would grimace 
like a monkey in efforts to point them out. We did not 
admit with candor that we did not see them, but bravely 
fired away, and kept up an expression of entire wisdom, 
even when in response to hurried shots chips flew from 
logs that were not very near the splash made by the escap- 
ing saurian. One or two were hit, and when wounded 
gave a display of power that increased our respect for 
them. Smashing about, they made the foam and water 
fly like a propeller wheel on a tear, but almost invariably 
retained enough vitality to get to the bottom, where the 
body remains in the mud and grass until, expanded by de- 
composition, it rises to be food for swarms of turkey buz- 
zards. We continued this rifle practice for some time, 
until the long shadows covered both banks, when the alli- 
gators, as dependent upon sunshine as butterflies, went 
into their slimy homes. Then we turned to reach the open 
river before dark, let on more steam, and laid aside our 
rifles to enjoy the scene. It was wonderfully fair. Foliage 
of new forms pressed out over the water, vines laden with 
bloom hung like Narcissus over the flood lost in their re- 
flections, ducks swam hastily on before us, drawing a wake 
that became long rays of light, and overtaken took long 
circles back to the quiet scenes we were leaving, while on 
the topmost branches of tall trees turkey buzzards sat 
in rows, waiting like ghouls for death and decay to lure 
them down. They were unmindful of rifle balls; safe in 
worthlessness they surveyed the scene their repulsive forms 
marred, and when the shadows were almost as dark as their 
sable wings we were glad to enter the open river. Over 
the bar, with full steam, we pressed on as long as we could 
see, and then tied to a deserted wood wharf for the night, 
lighted up our little cabin, had our supper, a few glasses of 
social wine, and then turned in to dream of semi-tropical 
life. L. W .L. 
oo 

—Twenty four race horses, ten ostriches, and six ante- 
lopes arrived per steamer Schiller on Friday, all consigned 
yo Mr, Barnum, for use in his new hippodrome. 


NUMBER TWO. 
gd 
BY THOMAS SEDGWICK STEELE. 


scapes ; 
I‘ was with a hearty laugh that Dr. W. bounded into my 

room one bright morning in the latter part of Septem- 
ber, without waiting to knock or in any way announce his 
arrival. In almost the same breath he called out, ‘‘Why! 
you're a pretty fellow to be housed here all day long, fus- 
sing over those feathers and wires! Why are you not on 
the river trolling, or in the woods after partridges? Come, 
put up those tools and lets off for a day’stramp. Peter has 
put up enough luncheon for two, so pick up your gun and 
come on.” The fact was, that for the past week J had 
spent a great portion of my time stuffing birds. I had col- 
lected some two dozen, peculiar to the Lake Superior 
region, and had packed them away preparatory to leaving 
on “the last. boat of the season.” At the present time I 
had under consideration a Canada jay or ‘Whiskey Jack,” 
as they are sometimes called, and was manipulating it in 
the usual manner. I had just turned the skin of the bird 
to its natural position and was making a body of hemp as 
nearthe size of the original as possible, when the Doctor 
entered and accosted me with above salutation. Doctor 
W. was an Englishman, but, instead of possessing the 
rotund figure which ‘John Bull” is always supposed to 
have, he was tall and slim, with that restless activity of man- 
ner and overflow of fun and jollity which are the proverbial 
dignity of an Englishman. He was ‘“‘a hale feilow, well 
met” and consequently a favorite with all. His bright face 
alone brought relief and happiness to a sick room, and as a 
companion in the woods, he was everything that could be 
desired. All these attractive qualities were really the secret 
of his success as a physician—setting aside the fact of there 
being no other within a radius of thirteen miles. It would 
indeed have been a brave man who could venture to “hang 
out his shingle” in competition with Doctor W. 

Although loath to leave my bird half finished, I knew 
the Doctor’s company would well repay me, so I carefully 
smoothed down the plumage and depositing the skin in my 
drawer, looked about for my gun. To most people, my 
room might not have been attractive, but t2 me, as a *ports- 
man, it was perfection. The pegs around the room, not 
covered by wearing apparel, were decorated with fishing 
rods, creels, nets and all the paraphernalia of an angler, 
while in one corner, carefully packed in cotton, were skins 
of birds and jars ot agates which I had collected during 
four month’s occupation of the premises. In one corner 
lay my game bag and a pair of deer’s. antlers, while last 
but not least, stood my ever faithful friend, my gun. To 
throw on my hunting coat, whose numerous pockets were 
made to contain everything from game to percussion caps, 
was the work of an instant, and shouldering my gun, I 
locked the door and followed the Doctor down stairs and 
out in‘o the street. It was a lovely morning, bright, clear 
and frosty, with but little wind to stir the waves of old 
Superior, in whose mirrot-like surface was reflected the 
deep blue of the sky. With one long lingering look down 
the Lake to see that no steamer was in sight, (as their ar- 
rival always made a holiday at Ontonagon,) we turned our 
backs on the scene, and passing through the town, followed 
the old corduroy road into the woods. Occasionally we 
stopped to pick a few berries, the last of the season, to 
snatch a few ferns from the wayside or to cut from some 
old stump a pretty bit of moss. It would have been better 
for me if, for once, I had let the ‘‘pretty mosses” go, for a 
favorite hunting knife mounted in ivory and silver, a relic 
of ‘‘our late’ unpleasantness” may, for aught I know, be 
still sticking in that old stump or some friendly Indian may 
have slipped it into his belt ere this. If so, I can safely 
assure him that he has secured a first-rate piece of cutlery. 
Mile after mile we plodded up the road, our dogs working 
in the woods to the right and left, occasionally starting a 
partridge which fell by the Doctor’s unerring aim. Through 
the stillness of the woods came the sound of the great tree- 
pecker or woodcock of the northern woods, his body of 
black and white feathers, almost as large as a partridge and 
a crest of vermillion that would put a sunset to blush. 
Soon we came to the thickest part of the woods where the 
great trees encroached on the road, and tossed their long 
branches into dangerous proximity to the stages for the 
mines. Although the morning was calm, not so had been 
the night previous, and across our path lay numerous me- 
mentoes of the gale, around which we had to work our 
way. While passing through one of these thickets ot fallen 
branches, our dogs came to a point. Cocking our guns we 
made ready for whatever should be flushed. The next 
moment, whir-r-r-r, that music so melodious to all sports- 
men’s ears, and up sprang two partridges, the Doctor cover- 
ing one and I the other. The smoke had hardly clear- 
ed away when up sprang another brace, followed almost 
immediately by a single bird. Being wholly unprepared 
for quite so many in one spot, we only knocked two, Dr. 
W. missing the last one. It was with great difficulty we 
could restrain the dogs and prevent them from rushing in, 
as we had not as yet retrieved a bird. But it was well we 
did, for a few feet further on Spot came to a point, backed 
by Hero in the most graceful manner possible, The under- 
growth was very thick, long vines stretching from tree to 
tree, and across our path in every direction innumerable 
slippery branches covered the ground, but as Spot very 
seldom deceived us we pushed forward to where he stood. 
The Doctor, who was a little in advance, had hardly reach- 
ed the dogs when up sprang another brace of partridges which 
he dropped with his right and left barrel. Re-loading, we 
“quartered” the ground, but not another bird could be 


flushed, so, picking up those we had killed, we returned to 
the road, satisfied in bagging six out of a flock of seven. 
Where that seventh bird disappeared we never could dis- 
cover; possibly into a swamp hard by, but we contented our 
minds with the thought that some other sportsman would 
retrieve him and that we ought to be generous. On we 
tramped along that corduroy road, every foot of which is 
so distinct in my memory, until we arrived at an old log 
house, a few rods back from the road, at whose door we 
knocked and were greeted with ‘‘come in” from a remark- 
ably healthy pair of lungs. 

The hut contained but two rooms, the latter of which 
could hardly be called a room, but rather a shed, and con- 
tained wood and various tubs arranged for the week’s wash- 
ing. In the centre of the main room ,stood an old-fashion- 
ed iron box stove, while from the rafters above hung sundry 
ears of corn, asparagus branches and hams. The female 
members. of the family were grouped around in various 
corners while the brawny head of the house sat resting one 
arm on the table and smoking an old clay pipe. To our re- 
quest for a ‘‘glass of water” we received a decided ‘‘no,” 
but the “Lieut. Governor” of the family finally produced a 
cup of milk, saying that the well had given out and the 
spring was half a mile distant, but if we would accept of 
this, (holding forward the cup,) she would be pleased. 
The cup was of stone china, had evidently seen better days, 
and been younger and prettier. The handle was gone and 
the edge looked as if it had withstood a charge of grape 
and cannister, while numerous dark spots con- 
firmed the fact of there being no water in the 
house! But we were very thirsty and had a walk still of four 
long miles before we reached another house or the mining 
town of Rockland, towards which we were bending our 
steps; so, shutting our eyes, we each in turn lifted the cup, 
and it was all over! Thanking them for their kindness, 
we were soon deep in the woods again, hoping that another 
bird or two might fall to our bag. We were not disap- 
pointed, for we soon flushed three others, all of which fell 
to our hand. 

We had now entered the mining town of Rockland, and 
passing though its muddy streets, wound our way up the 
hill to the mines on its crest. Here we rested our weary 
feet and gazed down on the village below. To thesouth of 
us stretched an almost endless forest with hardly an open- 
ing, the bright autumnal foliage in strong contrast with the 
dark solemn pines. At our feet lay the village with its ever 
busy inhabitants, its low log houses and its noisy dogs and 
pigs, a very fair sample of a western mining town. Oc- 
casionally a few notes of a flute or violin would be wafted 
to our ears, for a Cornishman’s house is hardly complete 
without some kind of amusical instrument. To the east 
and west extended the mountains of the great mineral range, 
dotted here and there with the ‘‘pepper box” shaft houses, 
while constantly could be heard the chinck, chinck, chinck 


of the skips as they were drawn out of the mine and the 


roll of the rock as it rattled down the hill. 

After we had sufficiently recovered from our walk the 
Doctor suggested that we should vary our tramp by a trip 
down tiie mine, provided we could find a ‘Mining Captain,” 
(as they are called,) who was “‘goiog in” at that time. So 
we immediately repaired to the ‘change house,” and de- 
positing our guns, game bags and other equipments, and 
securing the dogs, we doffed a portion of our clothing and 
arrayed ourselves in heavy canvass jackets and pants. Our 
heads were crowned with odd-looking hats, as hard as sole 
leather, something after the shape of Esquimaux huts. 
These were to protect our heads from falling rocks while 
down the mine. Following the directions of the Captain 
we rolled a tallow candle in soft clay and sticking it on to 
the front of our hats, picked our way over the rocks to the 
shaft house, and entered the shaft through a hole only just 
large enough to admit one’s body. 

As soon as daylight disappeared the Captain ordered a 
“halt,” to impart a few instructions necessary to our safety. 
From the top to the bottom of the mine extended ladders 
which were securely fastened to the sides of the shaft, and 
the Captain’s most important warning was that we must 
never let go our hold of one round of the ladder until we had 
firmly secured another, else @ remarkably sudden trip of 
twelve hundred feet would be the consequence. Gradually 
we began the descent, hand over hand, round by round, 
until we had reached what is called the “‘first level.” Tak- 
ing breath, and pushing the clay from the wicks of our 
can@es, which still adhered to our hats, we slipped a few 
feet to the right and continued downward on another lad- 
der. On the sides of the rock underneath us ran a rapid 
stream of water, continually fed by hidden springs, while 
on all sides the dark damp rocks seemed ready to crush us. 
so’ closely did they seem to press, but nothing daunted we 
continued our downward way, To the left lay another and 
larger shaft, through which we could see the “‘skips” filled 
with copper and rock passing and repassing, to which were 
fastened copper ropes, running over pulleys and operated 
by an engine up above at the entrance of the mine. By 
this time we were decidedly cold, and our hands and wrists 
all covered with soft sticky clay, which made it extremely 
difficult to retain our hold on the ladder, but hold we must 
Down and farther down, until the bottom of the mine is 
reached, 1,200 feet below the surface, when removing our 

‘candle from its exalted position on our hats and shading it 
from the air, we groped our way along in the “level.” ex- 
pecting every moment to make some unlucky step. : The 
blasts in other parts of the mine sounded like, distant thun- 
der as they echoed along the gallery. , 

Away up in one part of the rock men ~vere “stopping” or 

following a vein of copper, the musical “chinek, chinck” of 
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their hammers and drills falling faintly on our, ears, but im- 
mediately turning aside we passed through the ‘‘level” and 
entered a large room where, supporting the rocks overhead, 
were massive timbers some three feet in diameter. Here, 
we were Informed, a few years ago was taken out a mass of 
copper which weighed six hundred tons and which re- 
quired eighty barrels of powder to blast it and thirty men 
over a year to.cut it up and raise it from the mine. Soon 
we were obliged to lie flat upon the ground, and by means 
of our hands and elbows, work ourselves through 4 small 
hole in the rock; and in that manner we entered another 
room or cave where eight miners were engaged at their 
work. 

Quitting this noisy place, the Captain taking the lead, we 
followed him to another gallery, to which we must needs 
pass over a shaft 500 feet deep, on one of the most slippery 
logs that ever mortal traveled. We had hardly reached the 
other side before our ears were nearly deafened by another 
tremendous blast much nearer than the last, and the room 
was immediately filled with smoke, so we could hardly see, 
much less breathe, but feeling our way along, with the help 
of the Captain’s hand, we passed over a great ledge of rocks 
and up into a better atmosphere. 

The Captain now took from his pocket a curious-looking 
brown parcel and asked if we would like some ‘‘crib,” or 
what a miner calls dinner. Crib is a composition of meat, 
potatoes, bread and other compounds mixed, seasoned and 
baked into a pie—not a very tempting morsel certainly, but 
our appetites were sharpened by hard exercise, and remem- 
bering the proverb, ‘‘When you are in Rome do as the 
Romans do,” we accepted the offered ‘‘crib” with thanks. 
While thus engaged we had time to gaze around us, and 
what a sight met our eyes. The roof over our heads was 
one mass of glittering ore and rock. Great veins of bright 
copper seamed the grey rock, while here and there were 
traces of silver and masses of snow-white quartz, which, 
sparkling in the light of our candles, suggested to our minds 
a fairy grotto.’ We sat some time enjoying this picture and 
absorbed in wonder, until the cold damp atmosphere of the 
place warned us of the danger of delay, so crawling along 
over still larger bolders until this means of progression be- 
came exceedingly painful, we entered another rock-bound 
chamber. Here we found the greatest number of miners 
we had yet seen, men down on their knees holding long 
' drills, while above them others swinging the huge ham- 
mers. On the sides of the rock they had fastened their 
candles, whose fitful glare, lighting up the huge cave, com- 
bined with the tremendous noise of the hammers, made the 
place seem like a perfect Pandemonium. 

Leaving the men at their work we passed along a dark 
gallery, and by a deal of climbing reached a ledge of rocks, 
where, through a smallopening, we obtained our first ray 
of sunlight, and by means of a rope drew ourselves hand 
over hand out of the mine. Oh! how delightful seemed 
the ‘‘blessed sunlight,” and although the day was cool, how 
hot the air seemed in comparison with the*>dampness of the 
mine, We drew in long draughts of the fresh pure air and 
sat for a long time enjoying the bright sunlight, while we 
congratulated one another upon the success of our novel 
expedition. Then a “happy thought” suggested itself and 
we at once repaired to a neighboring ‘‘photograph car,’, 
where, with pick in hand, candles on our hats and mining 
clothes covered with clay, we made a picture which we 
have carefully preserved as a sowvenir and which has proved 
to our friends a great source of amusement ever since. 

eo 
MISERY RIVER. 


dtacdpicieas 
EDITOR FOREST AND STREAM :— 
ISERY River is not a pleasant] name, yet a world of 
AVA pleasant associations cluster around it in the minds 
of many fishermen. 

It winds with many a deep eddy and black alder shaded 
pool out from the forest that guards its sources. Fora 
hundred yards or so it laughs like a girl, and then smooth- 
ing down its ripples into matronly sedateness, moves slowly 
down for another hundred yards to the reeds and pea grass 
that margin Brasher Lake, and then softly expands into 
shallows where knee deep the blue heron sentinels its gate- 
way into the lake. 

The lake is bounded by forest, and most of the open part 
of the year a pencil of smoke above the trees marks some 
fisherman’s camp, and gives solitary sign of human life. 
Some three hours of canoeing will carry one aeross the 
little lake and down the outlet leading to the broad and 
Tough waters of Mooosehead Lake, to where Mount Kineo 
rises Gibraltar-like hehind the Kineo House. 

A weird story is told of a French voyager buried at the 
mouth of Misery river, and the Miserere chaunted over his 
remains at vesper time gave the nametothe waters. I 
looked for the cross that marks his grave. It was’nt there. 
I asked the guide, he said, ‘I guess that yarn was got up by 
some of the wimen folks.” 

It was in September, in the” year of our Lord 18731 first 
cast line in these waters. Two friends camped in the 
big pine woods, and with early dawn drifted out in their 
birch canoes for the morning fishing. The day was soft 
and warm for that cold country. The tops of the hills 
were ruddy with sunlight, but the mist marbled the still 
twilight lake and rose here and there in little rifts. Our 
canoe moved slowly up through the grass near enough to 
cast over the beginning of the channel, As we advanced 
our lines fell softly on the dark water, now in the channel, 
then among the lilies that marked its edges, More and 
more slowly we moved just abreast of each other, carefully 
govering the narrow channel as we advanced, If we 


spoke it was in low voiccs, and the boatmen said never a 
word. ‘ 

Right at the edge of the lake isa deep pool where the 
channel seems to divide to enter the lake, and by common 
consent we halted and patiently tried every -part of the 
pool, but no fish rose to the line. 

‘“‘Much cold,” quoth the Indian who paddled me. We 
changed flies and put on brighter ones than before. A yel- 
low butterfly, a fellow with red body and a striped jacket. 
We tried them again in the pool, but no rise, and our canoes 
drifted listlessly onward. There is a row of low bushes 
thirty yards in length growing out of and over the river. 
They are on the left bank in ascending, and the opposite 
side of the river is grown up with sedge. Every fisherman 
who reads these lines will temember those swamp alders 
mixed with wild roses, and how black the water lies below 
them, with here and there a white speck of foam that had 
drifted down from the ripples above. A venturesome in- 
sect that had roosted on these bushes during the night 
essayed his morning flight. His limbs were heavy with 
mist, and he fell into the water, but right away arose again 
and skimmed the surface, touching here and there as he 
flew, when a trout sprang after him with such hearty good 
will that he threw himself out of the water, striking the 
bushes in his fall and scattering the drops of dew in 
showers. 

‘Ha, ha,” ejaculated Woodhull who was paddling the 
other canoe. ‘‘Eh,” said my Indian guide. The canoes wheel- 
ed around facing the bushy bank, in an instant our lines were 
thrown back in circling folds over the sedge and then flew 
forward folding down straight threads of silk on the water. 
Our flies dropped on the edge of the bushes, slid off into 
the water, and slowly answering to the beckoning rods 
came towards us step by step. 

The same fish that had startled us, with the same rush 
pursued the tinseled lure, and ina thought of time was 
fastened on my friend’s hook. Down he went into the 
depth, and then for the lake, the line sawing the water as 
the rod held it taut, and then back and forth he wheeled 
until wearied with the struggle he came to the surface, 
showing his burnished gold and vermilion side for an in- 
stant, then frightened by the sight of danger away he went 
again, and thus back and forth until at last the net received 
him and he was laid in the canoe, the first trout of the 
river, and weighing just two pounds. What a royal beauty 
he seemed as with our canoes side by side we looked 
down on him and admired his chamelion hues and lithe 
form. A few more trout we beguiled from this shadowy 
bank, but as we cast we saw several large fish breaking in 
a deep pool above us. A blind stréam entered the river 
from the left at this spot under grass and weeds, and the 
circular basin it formed must have been one hundred feet 
across. Asthe day brightened the trout were jumping 
here every moment, and as we took dtr places at the far 
end of the pool a scene of awe fell upon me as the big fish 
lunged up tothe surface and disappeared again as if in 
play, for nothing could be seen on the surface of the water 
to attract them. 

We cast from opposite directions so that our flies nearly 
met in the centre of a circle. In an instant we had each 
hooked a fish, and our canoe men softly drew the canoes 
back so that the struggles of the fish might not disturb the 
pool, and when the fish was captured the canoe again ad- 
vanced to its original place. Thus fishing each fisherman 
saw every cast the other made, and every fish taken. 
Sometimes the fish would rise to the surface with a roll 
that showed his head and shoulders, but oftener and par- 
ticularly as the day grew brighter he would take the fly 
under water. It is a peculiarity of these fish in the deep 
waters that they rise as a salmon does to a deeply submerg- 
ed fly, and the best indication that they were about to cease 
feeding was their taking the fly a foot or two under water. 

At last the sun came out strong and warm, and the pool 
that whilom was so dark became almost transparent. The 
trout became more wary, they rose more and more daintly 
and at last suddenly ceased altogether, nor could any skill 
allure another. We counted thirty-one; we weighed them 
and they averaged just two pounds. Looking at our 
watches we found it was nine o’clock, and we reeled up 
our lines and leaning back in the canoes paddled back to 
camp. 

It is no Gulliver's tale we tell to-day sitting by the lamp 
light in our library. Many years of fishing in many lands 

-have taken away the exaggeration of feeling that accom- 
panies a novelty. Itis the actual record of three hours 
work, and if the kindly friend who fished so well beside 
me and who is now whipping the streams that tumble 
down the Pyrenees, was home again, as Heaven guide him 
soon to be, I’d ask him to sign this record to prove that 
I do not lie. But no pleasenter scene of river sport ever 
comes up to my dreaming eyes than Misery river on that 
misty morning. 

Ah then, farewell, dear coquet-side! 
Aye gaily may thou rin, 

An’ lead me waters sparkling on, 
An’ dash frae linn to linn; 

Blythe be the music o’ thy stream 
An’ banks through after days, 

An’ blythe be every figher’s heart 
Shall ever tread thy Braes, 

Let me not forget todo an act of justice to Judson & 
Brothers of Rochester. I. fished for a month with one of 
their rods, a simple plain stick it was, costing I think 
twelve dollars when it was new; several years of rough 
travel and hard usage had made it plainer still. I killed on 
an average a dozen ‘trout a day with it from half a pound 
to four pounds, and it came out of the woods as straight 
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and elastic as it went in. I fished in that time alongside of 
rods made by every American maker, some costing five 
times as much; none were better, most of them failed in 
some particular before the fishing was over. 
Inever saw Judson & Bro’s., and owe them nothing, 
save this praise, they make an honest gad. 
Cuas. E. WHITENEAD. 


Rational Pastimes. 


University correspondents kindly send us their moat recent 








ce Will our 
catalogues. 

—The officers of the Boston Cricket Club are maturing 
plans for making the season of 1874 more active than any 
of late years. They have opened correspondence with Mr. 
Samuel Shaw, of Nottingham, Englaud, one of the noted 
bowlers of that family, with a view of securing his services 
as a professional. 

—The Boston and Athletic Base Ball Clubs, under the 
direction of Mr. Spalding, who is now in England, are 
making arrangements for a series of games in London and 
the Provinces. Mr. Spalding has been received on every 
hand with great encouragement, and visited, in company 
with Mr. Fitzgerald, the Secretary of the world rénowned 
Marylebone Cricket Club and Mr. Alcock, Secretary of the 
Amateur Athletic Club, the principal cricket grounds near 
London. ‘The programme of the international matches will 
be arranged something like the following:—A base ball 
match August ist or 3d on the ‘‘Lords’ Grounds,” between 
the two American clubs, to be followed by two or three 
more in the same week on other London grounds. After 
this, cricket matches, American twenty-two against English 
eleven, and at base ball English nine, (with an American 
pitcher,) against an American nine, the former having the 
advantage of six out to an inning. Perhaps cricket may be 
played in the forenoon and base ball at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, completing the cricket match the next forenoon, 
and again closing with base ball. 

—The subscriptions for the Hartford Base Ball Club have 
reached the desired amount, The Club will be formed and 
the foliowing players have been engaged for the season:— 
S. Hastings, last year of the Baltimores, catcher; Fisher, 
Athletics, pitcher; Mills, Baltimores, first base; Addy, 
Bostons, second base; Warren, Nationals of Washington, 
third base; Tipper, Mansfields of Middletown, left field; 
Stearns, Olympics of Washington, centre field; Pike, Balti- 
mores, right field. The stockholders meet Tuesday to 
choose directors. Benjamin E. Douglass, Jr., of Middle- 
town, will probably be traveling manager. The subscrip- 
tions reach $5,300, Douglass subscribed $600. 

—So far six cities will have professional clubs in the field, 
viz.: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Brooklyn, 
and Hartford, Conn. The Baltimore Club as such has 
broken up, and most of the players have gone to Chicago. 
The prices paid by Chicago are the highest, and are as fol- 
lows:—Malone, captain and catcher, $2,200; Zettlein, 
pitcher, $2,000; Devlin, first base, $1,000; Wood, second 
base, $2,000; Meyere, third base, $1,200; Force, short stop, 
$1,500; Cuthbert, left field, $1,500; Treacy, centre field, 
$1,200; Glenn, right field, $1,000; Hines and Pinkham, 
substitutes, $1,000 each; McGeary, $1,500. Total, $17,100. 

—The Boston Club, eleven players, costs $14,200, the 
highest price being paid to George Wright, short stop, $1,- 
800; H. Wright, captain, has $1,500, as does Spaulding, the 
pitcher, while McVey, catcher, receives $1,300. 

—The Athletic, of Philadelphia, books eleven players at 
$12,200, McBride, captain, receiving $1,500. The other 
players are as follows:—Clapp, c.; Battin, s. s.; McMullen, 
1. f.; Murnan, c. f.; Fisler, r. f.; Sensenderfer and Reach, 
substitutes, $1,000. Anson, ist b.; Fisler, 2d; and Sutton, 
3d, $1,200 each. 

—The Philadelphias, of Philadelphia, have twelve play- 
ers at $11,000. Cummins, the pitcher, receives $1,500. 
Craver will be captain and Bechtel right field, each receiv- 
ing $1,200. 

—A curling match took place on Friday last in Patterson 
between the Paterson Curling Club and the St. Andrew’s, 
of New York. The Paterson men were beaten by six 
shots. Abraham Collier, a member of the Paterson Club, 
while making a short cut ‘to the shore, fell into the water 
and narrowly escaped being drowned. 








—The New York Sun has discovered a man, an ex-dry 
goods clerk, who makes a very fair livelihood by feeding 
at early morning the plump and comfortable cats that be- 
long to the stores of the down-town merchants. He has 
over a hundred on his list, and is negotiating for a horse 
and wagon to carry his feed around. 

; ————3 ee ——___———_ 

—Our sensitive Boston correspondent, Mr. Chas. E. 
Pierce, wishes it distinctly understood that he is not a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Legislature, although some vagary 
of the types on page 28 of last issue represented him as in- 
troducing a sumptuary measure to the notice of that body. 

a 

—The annual exhibition of the New Hampshire State 
Poultry Association opened at Manchester on the 24th inst., 
to continue three days. Between four and five hundred 
cages are displayed. 

There will be a similar ‘‘hen convention” held at Salem, 
Mass., the first week in March. 


tl $$ 
—Perseverance isn’t always rewarded. In Indiana lately 
twenty men handled thirty-five cords of wood to get at a. 
rabbit, which escaped after all, 
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For Forest and Stream. 
A QUEER STORY. 
ipinienaiipiiidicis 
[FROM THE GERMAN.) 
BY E. C. G. 
S.once I wandered thro’ the sunny dell, 
I saw so queer a thing, which I will tell: 
I met a hunter near the forest lake, 
He rode now fast, now slow, yet wide awake. 
The sportive deer were grazing by his side, 
Why shot he not, this hunter in his ride? 
His bugle rang thro’ all the sombre dell— 
Now say, what did his merry blast foretell? 


But as I wandered further o’er the lea, 
Another gueerer thing I there did see: 

A maiden in a dainty little frock, 

So idly in her fisher-boat did rock, 

While far below the sportive fishes played, 
Not one did fear the dreamy little maid! 

Her voice in sweetest song did rise and swell— 
Now say, what did her happy lay fortell? 


But as I homeward crossed the darksome wold, 
The queerest sight of all it did unfold! 

A lovely steed did thro’ the forest stray, 

While on the lake an empty boat did sway, 
And as I came anear the branching oak, 

I heard two voices which the siience broke; 
But whose they were, I did not wait to see! 
And what they said? It can be nought to thee! 





For Forest and Stream. 
SMOKE. 


A POST-PRANDIAL POEM. 
HEN you're weary, 
Night or day, 
Smoke a cheery 
Yard of clay; 
When I'm smoking, 
Musing, joking, 
There is no king . 
Half so gay. 





Lying lazy 

Far from crowds, 
Weaving hazy 

Mental shrouds. 
Watching furling 
Smoke upwhirling, 
Softly curling 

To the clouds. 


Minds are lifted 
From mere mirth, 

Thoughts then sifted 
Have more worth; 

I am thinking, 

As the shrinking 

Sunset sinking 
Fires the earth, 


Thoughts that sages 

May have had 
In their pages, 

Grave and glad; 
Thoughts thus seething, 
Like smoke wreathing, 
Sadness breathing, 

Makes me sad. 


Cigar ended— 

Twilight broke; 
Night descended, 

Thus I apoke: 
Ali that’s jolly, 
Wisdom, folly, 
Melancholy, 

“End in smoke. J. BRANDER MaTTHEWs, 
Lotos Club. 





SKETCHES IN FLORIDA. 


a 
THE BIRDS OF 8ST. AUGUSTINE. 
> 


HIS is a lovely day. The sun is bright and the air 
balmy—neither too warm nor too cool. I am writing 

by the open window. Everything is as still as if it were 
the Sabbath. Far out in the Bay is a boat, in which sits a 
man, lazily fishing. A querulous crow flies by, hoarsely 
croaking, and the white wing of a gull gleams distantly in 
the sunlight. The old flag is gently floating in the soft 
south wind. The sky is blue, the waves are bright and 
glancing, and a general sense of laziness seems to pervade 
the air, and one feels like leaning on the sill and gazing out 


on the quiet beauty of the scene forever. In the distance, 
above the belt of dark-green trees, is the lighthouse, with 
its pure white tower pointing heavenward, like a tall 
church spire, and its blessed star of hope on the summit. 
Right below it and cresting the sand hills of Anastasia 
Island, is the long line of evergreen, with an occasional 
palm-tree, whose feathery fronds wave above the general 
mass of foliage, the very emblem of grace. To the south 
are the storehouses and buildings for the workmen engaged 
in erecting the new lighthouse, which, when completed, 
will stand one hundred and eighty feet above the water, 
with a light of the first order visible twenty-eight miles at 
sea. To the north extend the long line of breakers with 
their white capped crests surging over the bar. Further 
north yet, the snow-white sand of the beach and the inter- 
minable line of verdureless ‘‘dunes” glisten in the sun. 
Nearer are the wide marshes, so infested with rattlesnakes 
that cattle cannot graze there. Here and there a few 
clumps of scrub relieve the brownish yeliow of the marsh. 
Nearer yet-is the Bay, shimmering in the sun. On the 
shore, near the sea-wall, the tide is down. A little grey- 
coated sand piper comes tripping along the beach ‘‘peeking” 
softly to itself, as if it enjoyed the sun, and perchesupon a 
warm stone dressing its feathers. Then comes the sea-wall 
—a monument of governmental patronage and the favorite 
Sabbath evening promenade of Minorca’s dark-eyed 
beauties. At its terminus, far to the north, loom up the 
massive towers and frowning battlements of Fort San 


Marco, the pride of ‘‘the ancient city.” How peaceful the 
scene, for peaceful looking it is, notwithstanding the old 
fort glooms in the distance with racks full of great cannon 
balls and field pieces on the parade in the foreground. The 
day was so lovely that, having a few hours’ leisure, I 
thought I would go and see ‘‘the birds,” so I called on the 
Colonel, who is a capital sailor, and finding him disengaged, 
we started in his skiff, (y’clept by the jokers ‘the Snorting 
Sea horse,”) and sailed up the Bay about a mile beyond the 
town, passing the old Fort and running in among the bayous 
which intersect the wide marshes. 

Have you ever heard of the birds? I copy aslip from the 
St. Augustine Fress which will explain the matter:— 

‘‘We witnessed a novel and beautiful sight a few days 
ago at the farm of Mrs. H., situated on the North 
River, about two miles aboye the city. Mrs. H., in 
the course of a few months, has succeeded in taming the 
wild birds that fly about the place. While we were in the 
house Mrs. H. went out tothe door and called to the 
birds, which were then, in the middle of the day, in the ad- 
joing forest. In a few moments a dozen or more blue birds 
and mocking birds came flying around her. She then came 
into the house and handed each of our party araisin, which 
we were requested to hold out in our fingers. We remain- 
ed still for a few minutes, when the birds hopped in at the 


door, fiew upon our hands, and picked the raisins from our 


fingers. We were astonished and could not help wonder- 
ing the more when we were informed that none of these 


birds had been caged, but were thus tamed by the gentle- 


ness and art of this lady.” 
As it may interest some of your readers, az.d conduce, 


perhaps, to both pleasure and profit, and aid the cause of 
the feathered tribes by inducing some of our gentle and fair 
friends to aid in their civilization and domestication, I will 
give the result of my trip, which will show the power of 
continued gentleness and kindness with these beautiful 


denizens of our woods. 


After a pleasant drive of a mile or two, over sandy roads 
and through a thick chapparal, we arrived at the little farm 
but found its occupants absent, so we missed seeing the 
birds, which, as it afterwards turned out, would have been 
the case even had Mrs. H. been at home, for her feathered 
visitors were of those varieties which migrate from the 
north and had not yet returned. We were driving back, a 
good deal disappointed, when on the road we met the old 
lady and her son, so we stopped and held some pleasant 
talk. Itold her I had a dear friend in the distant north 
who had read of her birds with interest and was anxious to 
know how she tamed them. I added that my friend loved 
the birds but could not succeed in winning them in their 
wild state to feed from the hand as she had done. Mrs. H. 
seemed much pleased at this and smilingly began to tell 
me how it had been brought about. She is a placid look- 
ing old lady about sixty-five, but young and active for her 
years. She and her son, a young man of twenty-five, had 
bought a tract of land about two miles north of this city, 
(St. Augustine,) put up a shingle house, and there they 
lived. They are farmers, sell berries, corn, potatoes, 
poultry, etc., and thus obtain a comfortable livelihood. 
Their house is on the edge of a bayou leading to the North 
River, just between the marshes and the woods on com- 
paratively high ground, a pretty site with a fine outlook 
towards the sea. They were very lonely there, however, 


no near neighbors and but few passers by. 


“It all came of my being so lonely,” said Mrs. H., and I 
give her own words as nearly as I remember—‘‘for the sake 
of company I began to make friends with the birds, though 


the beginning of our friendship was rather accidential, too. 


I always threw out the crumbs from the table, and as I did 















her birds would return, and very likely bring their little 
ones with them, that such were their habits, and if my 
friend came to this land of flowers, we would be sure to re- 
member and come to see both herself and her birds. I 
must not forget to add that I asked her what kind of birds 
were her guests. ‘‘I can hardly tell you,” she said, ‘‘there 
are so many that I do not know; but J see plenty of mock- 
ing birds amongst them, blue jays, blue birds, robins, and 
little brown birds, which are very sociable.” By these last 
I recognized the friendly little sparrows so familiar to us at 
home. She also told me they expected to build a new 
house, and she wondered if the birds would consider that a 
safe home and come there too. , 

So we parted, she to her lonely home and we to the bar- 
racks. But the memory of that scene returns pleasantly to- 
me—the quiet road-side shaded by the tall Florida pines— 
the rough-cast and shaggy horse—and the gentle old lady: 
sitting among her baskets with her son by her side. I seem 
to see now her face lit up and shining with sweetness andi 
peacefulness as she talked of her pets. That countenance, 
radiant with the beauty of a severe kindly spirit—that pen- 
tle voice I vividly recall; and as I do so, I do not wonder 
that the very birds of the air learned to trust and love her. 
For all this told a story that even they could not fail to 
read. 

But I have not taken my friend there yet, nor do I know 
whether the hope of the good old lady has ever been re- 
alized, and her friends (the birds,) returned to brighten 
and cheer her declining years, and meet their kindly wel- 
come. Long before I shall be able in this everchanging 
army life to revisit ‘‘the ancient city,” the old lady will 
doubtless have gone to her rest. May the birds, as in the 
sweet nursery tradition of ‘‘the Babes inthe Woods,” hover 
over her grave and lovingly scatter leaves above her peace- 


ful breast. Monmovuta. 
— —— --—=» oe 
THE GAME OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
a 


Epitor ForREsT AND STREAM:— 

PRESUME no State in the Union posesses the facilities 

for enjoyment, in the way of fishing and gunning, &c., 
that the old North State does. From early autumn until 
spring, her inland waters, the Albemarle, Pimlico and Cur- 
rituck Sounds, as well as the Neuse, Roanoke, Chowan, 
Tar, and Cape Fear Rivers are covered with countless thous- 
ands of swan, geese, duck, brant, &c., while along the 
Neuse River (and I speak particularly of this river from the 
fact that I live in New Bern upon it, and know the 
country) can be found thousands of deer. 

To use the expression of an old hunter down the 
river, ‘‘there is a deer for every acre of land.” Back a few 
miles the bears are so plentiful, thag they have become a 
serious annoyance to the planters, the young pigs being 
picked up to a certainty if they stray into the pocosins late 
in the evening, and the corn fields on their borders possess 
peculiar attractions for bruin. 

As to fish, well hold your breath, we catch more millions 
of all kinds, than you in some of your Eastern States do 
thousands. Trolling for blue fish, the ‘‘temnodon saltator” 
is the sport in Beaufort Harbor during the months of Sep- 
tember, October and November. 

With one boat and four lines, two years ago, I myself with 
three other gentlemen caught 493 fine fellows, in about five 
hours. I think it the most exciting sport in the world, 
with a fast sailing clinker built sloop-rigged open boat, 
sailing back and forth in the inlet just on the edge of the 
breakers, with the ravenous blue fish snapping at your 





so I noticed a great maxy birds would come and pick them 
up. They were so pretty and trusting, I thought it would 
be a pleasant thing to have them round me, soI determined 
to make a regular habit of feeding them every day, and I 
began to throw my crumbs and handsful of grain far from 
the house towards the grove, each day a little nearer and 








spoon, sometimes taking it before it fairly touches the 
water, with three other jolly fellows, all pulling for dear 
life to beat your score, every fellow with a six pounder 
almost certainly, and at times to have ten to twelve pounds 
of animated fish fast hold of your hook, making your muscles 
crack to pull him in, all constitutes what to my mind is 


nearer ‘till I got them right ’round the door. ll this time 


I was very careful not to frighten my little friends. I had 


no children about the house, and did not keep either a dog 
or cat, so the quiet could not be broken—there was nothing 


to alarm or startle, and the birds soon became fearless. 
Then,” she added, ‘‘my son noticed what I was doing and 
joined me, and by degrees, the birds learned to know him 
and trust him as they did me. After they had been feeding 
‘round the door for some time, I put some of the 
crumbs in my hand and held it perfectly still. Then they 
hopped up and began to eat from my fingers. I knew I 
had their hearts then. Finding I never tried to catch them 
they came into the house, twittered about and fed without 
fear. I now began to call them, and as the little creatures 
knew this meant food, (for I never disappointed them,) they 
learned to know my voice and came readily at my call.” 
Mrs. H. informed me that this continued for some time, 
when strangers heard of it, and began to drive out to see 
her pets, perfect quiet was enjoined, and the touching or 
catching of any bird was carefully prohibited. The little 
creatures were perfectly fearless, coming at her call, no 
matter who was there, and fluttering and twittering about 
her. Many people had been there and seen it, and, said 
she, ‘‘I have received many letters inquiring my method 
of so completely taming wild wood birds, but there is noth- 
ing about it, no charm, only kindness and perfect freedom 


from harm or annoyance.” The birds went north in the. 


spriag, and this had been the first year Mrs. H. tried feed- 
ing them, and accident and loneliness had brought about 
this pleasant friendship. ‘‘I do hope it won’t be broken 
off,” she added earnestly, ‘‘I want the birds to come back. 
I have learned to love them, so I could not bear them to 


forget me.” ; 
uch was her story. I assured her that many, if not ll 


cf 


the ‘‘ne plus ultra” of sport. 

I have known three ladies and one gentleman to take 
with hook and line 290 trout and drum in less than three 
hours, while fishing in this Harbor, their boat anchored in 
one spot, near the railroad wharf. Sixteen miles below 
New Bern and five miles south west of the Atlantic and : 
North Carolina railroad, is a chain of four lakes, or rather 
the beds of what were lakes (as they have been pretty 
thoroughly drained), the largest of which, Lake Ellis, is 
about five miles across in every direction, while the others 
are somewhat smaller. These lakes are the resort of thous- 


“ands of wild geese and black ducks, very few of any other 


kind being found there. 

A few weeks ago I determined to pay them a visit, so 
sending my yacht Julia around.to Slocum’s Creek, which 
runs up very near the railroad, and receives the waters 
from these lakes, through an artificial canal some six or 
seven miles long, we took the cars for Havelock station, 
the nearest point to Lake Ellis, which we reached about 2 P. 
M. The Station Agent had secured the services of ‘‘Sparks” 
a genuine North Carolina collard stuffer, together with his 
cart and critter, for the transportation of ourselves and 
traps. Sparks isacase. I don’t think he could possibly 
speak without cursing. He swore at, and about everything. 
The dars were his particular objective point, ever since he 
got treed by one. Wild cats (by the way there are plenty 
around the lakes) came in for a generous share of his atten- 
tion. But my breech-loading gun was a little two much for 
Sparks. He noticed something peculiar about it, and 
asked to he allowed to examine it. As I passed the gun to - 
his hands, Ipréssed the lever, and as it touched his palm, 
the gun to his eyes broke in the middle. Astonishment 
was depicted upon every feature of his face, while his 
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language deserves a place in ‘‘the archives of gravity,” as 
one of our colored members of the Legislature said in 1868. 
But Sparks could shoot, and had a splendid pair of barrels. 

Of course we had to go bear hunting, and we were placed 
upon stands, along the banks of a large canal, where the 
tracks and droppings of very large bears were as plenty as I 
have seen of hogs where a corn field was given them for 
We were all green at. the business, 
except Sparks, and it caused a very curious sensation to 
run along the spinal column, as we crouched in the grass 
after dark waiting for bruin-to put in an appearance, when 
‘a jack ass a little distance above us commenced to break 
off the corn, the sharp crackling of which caused all to sup- 
pose one of the black rascals had crossed the canal without 
our seeing him. We were not scared, oh no! but I guess 
The wind blew freshly 
“from us upon the pocosin, and bruin’s scent warned him 


feeding ground. 


one of the boys wanted to go home. 


of danger, and he didn’t come. 


But my communication has reached far beyond the limits 
I proposed, when I sat down to simply to tell your numer- 
ous readers the fine sport to be had arcund New Bern. 
Around Norfolk, and down in Currituck Sound thousands 
of persons are during the whole winter engaged in hunting, 
while with us, being farther inland the game is not disturb- 
Our game laws are very 
loosely drawn and are a dead letter upon the Statute Book. 
The best of guides can be procured for one dollar per day 
and rations, and almost every man in the country owns one 


ed except by our own people. 


or more hounds. 


The officers of the Revenue Cutter Stephens went ashore 
at the mouth of Bay River (near the mouth of the Neuse) 
two weeks ago and started seven fine deer within three 
Mr. Editor, I find I didn’t tell anything about how 
we shot geese and black ducks in Lake Ellis, but I guess it 


hours. 


will keep, so more anon. J. E. W. 


Woodland, Zawn and Garden. 


PARLOR OR WINDOW GARDENING, 

——_ +—_ — 

No. virt.—SvuB-TROPICAL AND FERNS. 
—__ > 

“The wet leaves, the morning air 

Are stirring at its touch, and birds are singing 

As if to breathe were music; and the grass, 

Sends up its modest odor with the dew, 

Like the small tribute of humility. 

Lovely, indeed, is morning! I have drunk 

its fragrance and its freshness, and have felt 

Its delicate touch; and *tis a kindlier thingj 

Than music, or a feast of medicine.” 





N.P.Wiuis. 


N our last paper upon the science and modus operandi of 
window gardening we promised our readers a few 
words upon the more difficult division of the art of win- 
dow gardening, called the sub-tropical, with the introduc- 


tion of aquaria, etc. 


We naturally suppose that all who would try their taste 
and ability to make a pretty combination of different kinds 
of flowers of varied foliage and colors would have in the 
first instance a place of sufficient capacity to lay a good 
foundation for the same. In order to well develop all the 
beauties of such a window as we here describe, and which 
has given us much pleasure and many hours of study, one 
whole bay window of largest dimensions will be found 


mone too large for our purpose. 


In the first place, you will have a neatly made box of 
This 
is to be placed upon good strong rollers, so that it may be 
The front of this 
box may be made of panels, and ornamented to suit the 
Very tasty, and even beau- 
tiful, cabinets can be made with little effort on the part of 
the originator, and they are always beautiful either in sum- 
Your box may be made of such depth as 
your window will admit, taking care not to have it more 
than three feet from the bottom of the parlor floor. In 
this box, if you design to unite the sub-tropical style with 
the fernery, or Wardian style of culture and plants, it will 
be necessary to fix a zinc box, as before noticed, from 
which a small lead pipe—size, quarter of an inch—should 
pass through the wooden box, with 1 small stop-cock at- 


such shape as will fit snugly to your window recess, 
drawn out into the room if desirable. 


taste of the lady of the house. 


mer or winter. 


tached, to draw off superfluous water. 
This is your necessary preparation. 


purpose of giving a good drainage. 
place your soil for the reception of plants. 
you desire, throw an arch from each corner of your box, 
meeting in the centre, or a small rocky arch made 0: scoria, 
bits of melted iron, and flinty substances found near blast 
furnaces in any quantities; small iron rods may be used as 
supports for the scoria, and these can be bent in any shape. 
Then the scoria is. to be compacted around these rods, 
broadest at the base, using from the bottom of the box, 
and wired with small wires to the supporting iron rods 
above named; hydraulic cement may be use to unite to- 
gether these bits of scoria, and as they are irregularly 
shaped and full of smoke holes they are well adapted to 
the use for which you now use them. In these crevices 
formed by the scoria you can place bits of quartz and small 
specimens of minerals that you value, and if you unite 
with your sub-tropical plants the aquarium you will find a 
very pretty effect will be produced. The scoria are then 
to be painted of a stone color, or ornamented to imitate 
rock work. This portion of the work, when well done, is 


You will now fill to 
the depth of one foot from the bottom of your box with 
goodly sized pieces of crock and bits of brick, etc., for the 
Upon this you are to 
You can, if 
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better not attempt to do it at all. 


mosses, lichens, and other water or humid plants. 


like plants. 


twice as large ason the first shelf. 


parts peaty composition to one of sand. 


your prepared soils. 


be found in too much moisture and not too little. 


a sub-tropical one, every day. 


ture, with a warm, humid atmosphere. 


homes. 
our own native ferns of the meadows and woods. 


and some very beautiful in their first development. 


tropical window garden. 
it was a grateful addition to the parlor. or sitting room. 


find many fine specimens among the ferns. 


object glass of this instrument. 


the rounded form of its leaves. 


within the bay window of our parlors. 


a fine effect. 


veal this quiet little plant in its festive loveliness. 


Another well known plant, so common that every boy 
we’'l knows it, is nevertheless admirably adapted to our 
We refer to the 
Sempervivum tectorum, or common houseleek, which covers 
the roofs of our old houses with its rosettes of living green | 
foliage; its large clusters of juicy, pinkish flowers are 
beautiful indeed. This plant is tenacious of life, is easily 
cultivated, and placed within the crevices of our arch of 
scoria is beautiful when it forms a rosette from which de- 


use in this window association of plants. 


pends in graceful festoons the moneywort before mentioned. 

As you will find it necessary to cover your peaty earth 
with some of the fine growing mosses, many kinds of which 
you will find vigorous and full of life in any greenhouse, I 
need not specify by name any particular one, leaving you 
to make your own choice to suit your own fancy, and we 
will next name as a fitting plant, and one that will grow 
well in your outer box shelf, rising up from the green moss, 
bright and full of fragrance when in blossom, the Viola 


palustris, always found growing among the mosses, much 


in its habits like our wood violet, so much prized in spring 


time, and having something of its pleasant odor. It is of 
a pale lilac color, and looks well in the place you have as- 
signed it. While you are outin the woodland swamp in 


one half of the whole undertaking, and hence we remark, 
if you cannot afford the time and study to do this you had 
In making these column 
arches, as we call them, you can make little spaces for the 
reception of earth all along these arches (they will be, if 
made right, six inches in diameter and quite strong) to hold 
You 
can run a shelf six inches wide some three inches below 
the top of your box, upon which you can place on the edge 
next the inside of the box bits of scoria as large as your 
fist; these will support the peat, earth, and composition 
made of rotted mosscs, etc., for supporting ferns and fern- 
Now below this shelf-—one foot below it will 
be sufficient—you can place asecond shelf, running like 
the first all around the box, and fourteen inches in width. 
This is to be edged like the other with pieces of scoria, 
This running flower 
box is to be filled like the first one, with peaty soil, two 


You now have your boxes ready to fill up to within three 
or four inches, or even two inches of the lower shelf, with 
In order to have a good combination 
of plants you must have a good foundation; if for a sub- 
tropical arrangement (always a delicate and somewhat dif- 
ficult arrangement) your principal source of difficulty will 
You 
should bear in mind this fact—lok to your parlor garden, if 


Your box, being now, as we will suppose, filled with the 
necessary soils, you can begin planting the same, and you 
will plant the outer small box—which runs all around the 
box—with the plants best adapted to such situations. 
Among these you can usé the follewing:—Begin with the 
fern tribe—by many considered to be a remnant of the veg- 
etation of a past age, or rather era, and the very peculiar 
treatment they receive would seem to confirm this view. 
Most of the ferns delight in a loose soil and abundant mois- 
Many kinds are 
quite hardy, and readily adapt themselves to their new 
Of the kinds of ferns to be used, we may name 
All, 
under a high state of cultivation, are a study of themselvés, 


Many of the English, as-well as American ferns, grow 
very finely, and under a good state of cultivation ere some- 
times scarcely known as our old familiar friends of the 
woods, so much has good, careful culture changed them. 
There is no more stately and beautiful fern than the dick- 
sonia, or tree fern; though growing quite large, they can be 
used to advantage, and are a splendid addition to a sub- 
We have planted this fern ina 
large box, and placed it near one corner of the room, and 


To return, again, to our sub-tropical window garden, we 
One.of short 
stature, calle] the ‘“‘low growth” ferns, are well adapted for 
this decorative use, and after a little time and observation 
the study of the spores or seeds found beneath the leaves 
of many of the ferns are an object of much interest to the 
inquiring mind. These fern spores, as seen through an 
improved microscope, are a wonderful revelation of the 
hidden mysteries of the vegetable or flower world. Won- 
derful, indeed, are the revealed minute atoms beneath the 


As an accompaniment, or companion of the ferns—very 
pleasant to look upon and easily cultivated, is the creeping 
species of Lysimachia mummutaria, called moneywort from 
This plant will hang in 
long and graceful stems, its deep green leaves and small, 
bright yellow flowers sparkling like gems amid the pearly 
drops of water around the fountain and rockery out of 
doors, or the miniature rocks of the sub-tropical garden 
These fine flowers, 
though wild, are much improved by cultivation, and when | 
used side by side with lilac, or reddish purple, have 
There are various river side plants, anda 
walk beside almost any of our summer brooklets will re- 


seeds in many a young mind which ripesing added many 


of business and recruit their health in pursuit of the pleas- 
ures and enjoyments afforded by the forest and stream, 
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search of the violet you may look about you and see if you 
cannot find a sweet little flower, quite common in our 
woods, and found often in damp-grasses. We refer to the 
Gampanala hedenicea. It is the smallest of the bell-shaped 
flower tribe. A honey bee could not hide its head in its 
flower, so tiny is its perfect blossom. The leaf is ivy 
shaped, and when in blossom in favorite conditions its pur- 
plish blue flowers are a compensation for all our care in its 
cultivation. You will find it quite easily in its favorite 
haunts, and having found it pass your transplanting trowel 
well under it, taking up a generous share of the soil, and 
carry it to your garden, where it will grow and thrive until 
such time as you are ready to place it within your window 
garden. In this place, which we will cal! the place of the 
ferns, we would state that in our usage of the ferns, whether 
in fern cases (of which we shall hereafter speak) or in the 
window, it is best always to choose those of very dwarf 
and compact habits. This will allow for alittle drawing 
up of the ponds from confinement. Of course you will 
not forget the formula before given (a mixture of loam, 
leaf mould, and sand to grow them in), to which you may 
add a few bits of charcoal as large as walnuts. Ferns thus 
set out will absorb all the moisture they require; they can 
now, and will, take care of themselves. They will hold a 
supply of moisture without stagnating, but should you ob 
serve that the water remains uaabsorbed you are now only 
te turn the little stop-cock before mentioned and your su- 
perflous water is easily removed. One other matter in this 
connection is particularly necessary to be observed, and 
just in- this place you will notice its adaptedness to success. 
Near the edge of your window sash, about the middle of 
the seeond pane, bore a half inch hole through with a clean 
cutting bit, and into this hole fit a piece of half inch lead 
pipe of about a foot to fourteen inches in length, both ends 
of which are open. This is your ventilator, and your cork, 
of which only one is necessary upon the inside within your 
bay window, will give you all the ventilation you need. 

This will be found of great value to the beauty and bril- 
liancy of your plants if you have, as many do, glass doors 
opening into your parlor from your bay window. If you 
would have a complete success in a tropical garden like the 
one I am now describing, you will have a sort of standing 
case, made of sufficient size to cover your inner space of 
the window, separating completely the garden from the 
parlor or room within which you grow your plants. Let 
the sides of the casing to the window have (in other words 
a bay window case) one pane, or one foot deep at each side, 
and front whole, with the exception of one or two panes 
like a door, on hinges in the center, and you are ready to 
grow the most delicate plants. 

We shall further continue our description in our next 
paper, and will, with your attention to the necessary de- 
tails, help you to finish your sub-tropical window garden. 

OLLIPoD Quit. 

—The Homeward Mail, an Indian journal, contains some 
interesting facts in regard to the destruction of the forests 
in Hindostan, and from a very thorough article on this sub- 
ject we make the following brief abstract. The Homeward 
Mail states that no country has suffered to an equal extent 
from the destruction ef forests as India. In Europe the 
regrowth of trees is quite possible, but in India the effects 
of climate prevent it. It is evident that climatic differ- 
ences already exist in Hindostan. Some three centuries 
ago the Indian Peninsula was covered with forests, and 
lakes, marshes, and water sources were numerous; to-day 
but few exist. Rain fell there some hundred years ago on 
the surface of the ground, and was retained, evaporation 
being diminished; rivers ran full through their banks, and 
grasses and plants were nourished. To-day aii this has 
changed. Lakes, morasses, and small streams no longer 
have any existence. Even the rainfall has diminished, and 
general aridity of soil is slowly but certainly following the 
disappearance of the forests. Some people may say, ‘‘We 
have cut down the woods, but they will grow again.” 
Those who express themselves in this guise have no idea of 
the difficulties in the way. It may be possible that during 
the rainy season the weather is more or less favorable to 
the growth of young plantations of trees, but during eight 
months of the year the dryness of the climate is such, and 
the ground is so baked, that even should the trees have 
taken root in the wet weather they are swept away by the 
rains, or killed in the subsequent hot months. Numerous 
trials have been made to restore the forests in certain local- 
ities, but without success. The measures taken have been 
too long delayed, and the Homeward Mail concludes by as- 
sertiag that the task of replanting the forests of India is 


‘impossible. 


Oxnrruary.—Robert K. Potter, Esq., of the firm of 
Wright & Potter (Massachusetts) State Printers, who died 
in Boston Wednesday, the 5th inst., at the age of fifty-eight, 
after a nine weeks’ illness with pneumonia, wes one of the 
pioneers among Boston men to explore the Adirondacks, 
making many annual excursions in company with Hon. 
Frank W. Bird, long before they became popular as a ; 
place of summer resort, and their attractions only realized 
by like genuine sportsmen, He wrote a very interesting 
lecture on this subject, and often delivered the same before 
large and appreciative audiences, doubtless planting the 



















































































































































to the — army of sportsmen who love to forget the cares 












alatural History. 


THR GLANDULAR SYSTEM ON THE 
HIND LEG OF THE CERVIDA AS 
° DESIGNATING SPECIES. 


hina 
BY J. D. CATON, LL.D. 
jtecaapimeenis 

To CaHar.Les HaLLockK—Dear Sir:—I take pleasure in an- 
swering your inquiries in reference to the glands found on 
the hind legs of the deer.. But first, I must thank you for 
an acquaintance with Dr. Gilpin and Mr. Morrow, and 
through them with other gentlemen of Halifax, who have 
rendered me great assistance in the study of this subject. 

As early as 1836 Dr. Gray made some observations to the 
Zoological Society of London ‘‘on the tufts of hair ob- 
served on the posterior legs of animals of the genus cerrus 
as characteristics of that group, and a means of subdivid- 
ing it into natural sections. 

Notwithstanding this early suggestion, even ‘Dr. Gray 
himself seems not to have appreciated the importance of 
the subject, for he never afterwards used these tufts of hair 
as a means of distinguishing the species of the genus, so 
far as I am informed; and when in his specific descriptions 
he has referred to them there is noticeable a want of that 
care which is usually observed in his writings on natural 
history. Indeed, I do not find that he ever afterwards al- 
ludes to the subject in the light of his first suggestion. He 
never explains to us their significance or their peculiarities 
as found on the different species. 

Some years since my attention was attracted to these 
tufts of hair found on the four different species then in my 
grounds, our elk or wapiti (Canadensis), the mule deer (ma- 
erotis) of the Rocky Mountains, the Columbia black tailed 
deer (Columbianus) of the Pacific coast, and the common, or 
Virginia deer, (CO. Virginianus). I observed that they were 
exactly alike in location, size, form, and coloring on every 
individual of each species, and entirely unlike those on 
each of the other species, so that an inspection of the pieces 
of skin containing these tufts of hair would enable one 
with absolute certainty to declare the species to which it 
belonged. This led me toa closer study of these tufts of 
hair and what they covered. <A dissection of the parts, 
with microscopical examinations, disclosed that they cov- 
ered cutaneous glands, those on the outside of the hind 
legs being more perfectly organized and more active than 
those on the inside of the hock. The former have long 
been recognized and named metatarsal glands. The latter I 
have called, for the purpose of distinction, dermal glands. 
I have not space to give more than a general, superficial 
description of them. 

On the wapiti deer the metatarsal gland is situated on the 
outside of the hind leg near the back edge, and just below 
the up end of the metatarsus is entirely covered with long 
white hairs, which curve forward as if to embrace the leg, 
so.far as their length will permit. These long white hairs 
covering the glands are surrounded by a band of short cin- 
namon colored hairs about half an inch wide, and below 
the gland a stripe of the same colored hairs three fourths 
of an inch wide extend down the posterior edge of the leg 
to the foot. A correct description of one is an exact de- 
scription of all in the herd, both male and female, varying 
only in extent according to the size of the animal. On this 
species, and on this species alone, th> dermal gland is en- 
tirely wanting, there being no vestige of the gland or tuft 
of hair on the inside of the hock on our elk. This fact 
was first noticed by Professor Baird, but he mentions it 
with doubt and hesitancy, from the exceptional character- 
istic and the limited number of specimens he had to ex- 
amine. 


The metatarsal gland on the mule deer commences just 
below the upper articulation of the cannun bone, is on the 
outside and near the back edge of the hind leg, is covered 
with a black horny scale, which isa condensed secretion 
from the gland, and may be peeled off -without much vio- 
lence, showing the soft rose colored skin beneath, pierced 
by innumerable canals from the gland beneath the cuticle. 
This naked part over the gland is six inches long and half 
an inch wide on the fully adult male, and is diminished in 
size in proportion to the size of the animal, whether male 
or female. This gland is surrounded and overlopped by a 
tuft of long hairs of the same color as on the balance of 
the leg, not a white hair appearing among them. The der- 
mal gland is present on the inside of the hock covered by 
a tuft of long raised hairs, disposed in a descending direc- 
tion. This tuft is pear shaped, with the smaller portion 
above, is two and one half inches long and one and one 
half inches broad at the lower end, and is of a lighter 
shade than the surrounding hairs. 


On the black tailed deer the metatarsal gland commences 
a little lower down than on the mule deer, is half the length 
and width of that on the mule deer, but in other tespects 
the general description is the same. The dermal gland is 
appreciably smaller, but in other respects bears the same 
general description as that on the mule deer. 

On the common deer the metatarsal gland commences at 
the middle of the leg near the posterior edge. The naked 
portion extends downward five eighths of an inch, and is 
three sixteenths of an inch broad. This is surrounded by 
a tuft of long reversed white hairs, which again is sur- 
rounded by a very delicate border of tawny hairs shorter 
than the white but longer than those of the higher shade 
beyond. This tawny border is wanting in the variety 
found in the far west and north, known as the white tailed 
deer, or Iong tailed deer, and by naturalists described as a 
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doubtful species, 0. Mueuwrus. 
son show this to be identical with our common deer, the 
only observable difference beinz the absence of this small 


colored band, and generally the animal being of a lighter 


color, the white regions being more extensive. 


The small deer found in Texas and Mexico, and hitherto 


designated 0. Mevxicanus, upon a careful examination is also 
found’to be but a variety of our common deer, differing in 
no respects from those fonnd in the eastern States, except 
that they are smaller in size. 


The dermal gland on the Virginia deer is also covered 


entirely with a tuft of white hairs, varying not much in 
relative size, and similarly disposed as on the others de- 
scribed. 

I have in my grounds a very small species of deer, 
brought from southwestern Mexico (Acapulco), which more 
nearly answers to C. purcheran than any other described 
species, and yet is not well described as such, and may 
possibly prove to be an undescribed species. On this new 
species the metatarsal gland is entirely wanting, nor is there 
the least appearance of a tuft of hair on the outside of the 
hind leg. The dermal gland, however, is present, covered 
with a tuft of hair similar to that on the Virginia deer, 
except that it is not white. 

I also have another species of deer from Ceylon, resem- 
bling much the deer from Acapulco, though larger, on 
which both glands are present. That on the outside of the 
leg is situated a little lower down than on the Virginia 
deer, the naked portion of which is about the size of a bar- 
ley corn, and is surrounded by a small tuft of white hairs, 


and it requires a pretty close scrutiny to observe them if 


the animal is standing twenty feet distant, as the white 
hairs are partially covered up by long colored hairs. 

We will now pass to the larger species of the deer family 
found on this continént—the moose (C. alces), and the cari- 
bou, or reindeer (C. sylvetais, var. Tarandus). A critical and 


extended examination proves that the metatarsal gland is 
entirely wanting on both these species, and it is worthy of 


remark that this peculiarity is observed on the largest and 
the smallest of the species inhabiting North America, while 
this gland is present on all the intermediate species except 
the caribou, so far as my researches enable me to speak. 
Of the presence or absence of these glands on the barron 
ground caribou (C. Arctica), 1am unable to speak. It has 
long been a question of doubt whether our moose -be iden- 
tical with the European elk (C. alces), and our caribou identi- 
cal with the European reindeer, (C, Zarandus). Dr. Gray 
in his descriptions of both these European species, tells us 
that the metatarsal gland is present. He, of all others, 
should not be mistaken in this regard, and if he is not, then 
we havea difference established at once, which should go far 
to show that they should be ranked as different species. 
But a careful examination of this question I shall reserve 
for another occasion, after I become better informed as to 
some important facts bearing upon it, merely remarking 
here that Dr. Gray himself considered these glands or the 
tufts of hair covering them as the most reliable indicia to 
distinguish the different species of the cervide, and when 
we ob<erve how exactly they are alike on every individual 
of any one species, both male and female, and how very 
dissimilar they are on the different species, we are quite 
prepared to agree with him im his conclusion. Still, it is 
possible that Dr. Gray may have been mistaken in his state- 
ment that this metatarsal gland is present in both of the 
European species which he describes, and I hope yet to ob- 
tain additional information on a subject which is assuming 
great scientific importance. . ; 

The dermal gland is present on both the American spe- 
cies referred to, and they maintain their integrity by being 
exactly alike on every individual in the respective species. 
On our moose the dermal gland and tuft of hair covering 
it are very small, not larger than that on the small Acapulco 
deer. The tuft is black, and pear shaped, but, unlike all 
the others, it occupies a horizontal position, the small end 
occupying the anterior position. 

On the woodland caribou the dermal gland and tuft of 
elevated hairs covering it are much larger, as large in pro- 
tion as on the smaller species. It nearly corresponds in 
color with the region around it. Like all the others, it is 
pear shaped, and it occupies a vertical position, with the 
small end upwards. In all the hairs are long, are elevated 
rather than reversed, and always point from the small to 
ward the large end of the tuft. 

In all cases these tufts covering the glands, and the 
glands themselves, are as near alike as possible in all the 
individuals of any given species, but they resemble each 
other in the different species much more than those on the 
outside of the leg, which, as before remarked, are so very 
dissimilar as to enable one to distinguish and identify the 
species by these alone. 

Should this paper fall under the observation of any one 
having the facilities to verify the observations of Dr. Gray 
upon the European elk and reindeer, who will carefully 
examine for these ‘glands and the tufts of hair covering 
them, and especially if those on the outside of the hind 
leg are actually present, and advise me of the result of such 
examination, he will lay me under great obligation. Sim- 
ilar information relative to our barren ground caribou 
would also greatly oblige me. 


Ottawa, Tilinois, February. 1874. 
—_—~+ 


_ ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE ON THE IstHMUs.—In 
Commander Edward P. Lull’s report of the expedition un 
der his command, which has been searching the route for 
an interoceanic canal through Nicaragua, we find the fol- 


A careful study and compari- 

















































































lowing in regard to the insects, lizards, etc., of this trop- 
ical region :— 

Insects, lizards, etc., had been so common from the first 
that the most of them had ceased to be annoying. Mos- 
quitoes at night, and in the swamps at all times; and b 
day wasps, hornets, and large flies, particularly a large yel- 
low species, which drew the blood every time it alighted 
upon the skin. Another of the pests of nearly every 
camp was the alligator ant, which attains a length of nearly 
an inch, and whose bite is as painful as the sting of the 
hornet, and apparently even more poisonous. Among the 
many favors which had been bestowed upon us by Mr. 
Runnels and his family, of Virgin Bay, was a present to 
each officer of a cedren bean, said to be a certain remedy 
for the bites of poisonous snakes or the sting of tarantulas; 
fortunately, we never had occasion to test its merits, though 
there were many narrow escapes. Parasite vines of all 
sizes and colors, and festooned in every imaginable form, 
were so common that a snake hanging from a limb of @ 
tree would often be unnoticed by the officers and sailors, 
though never by the macheteros, who seemed to be on the 
constant lookout for them. Occasionally one of the for- 
mer would suddenly feel himself seized and jerked back, 
and would find that the keen eye and strong arm of one 
of the natives had rescued him from an enemy that he him- 
self had not seen, though perhaps looking directly toward. 
it and not a yard from it. The officers and men of the: 
expedition, which was divided into several parties of ex- 
ploration, were all well, though nearly everybody was 
suffering with innumerable itching sores upon all parts of 
the person, produced partly by dietetic and possibly by cli- 
matic causes, but mainly by the bites and stings of in- 
sects, and the poisonings of different vines and plants. 
Although the region in which the parties were operating 
contained several estates more or less cultivated, yet by far 
the greater part of each line was through an unbroken, 
virgin forest, the rank, tropical vegetation in many places 
forming a perfect jungle. Occasionally were met large 
areas filled with the terrible pica-pica, as it is called by the 
natives. It isa tall bush, loaded with a kind of bean, 
whose pods are covered with a down consisting of minute 
barbed needles; they are detached from the bush at the 
least shake given to it, and alighting upon the person pro- 
duce perfect torture, seeming to penetrate through the 
clothing as easily as into the unprotected parts of the skin; 
the sensation produced is exactly like that of fire. It was 
sometimes found impossible to cut through the pica-pica 
at all, and slight deflections of the line were caused by it 
several times. It is only at certain seasons that the pica- 
pica is so troublesome, and the expedition experienced it 
atits worst. . 

eg 

Sincine Fisn.—I was a passenger on board a Bombay 
vessel, crhising about among the Malayan Islands; and the 
weather being warm, I and my friends spent most of the 
time on deck. One evening about nine o’clock, as we sat 
merrily chatting together on the ship’s poop, we suddenly 
heard wild, sweet music, that seenied to rise from the sea, 
just below our feet. 

At first it was only a soft trill, as of a single voice; then 
a full chorus of voices burst upon our enraptured ears, till 
the very deck beneath our feet seemed to vibrate and 
tremble under the influence of its thrilling sweetness. But 
still we saw nothing, though every eye was peering wist- 
fully out over the waste of waters; and at last we came to 
the conclusion that it was a trick played on us by our fun- 
loving captain, perhaps by the aid of ventriloquism. He, 
however, stoutely denied any agency in the matter, and 
told us gravely to ‘‘keep a close lookout on the lee bow” if 
we wanted to see a Mermaid. The motion we felt, he as- 
sured us was the Mermaid’s dance, and their efforts to drag 
down the ship! After he had enjoyed the joke to his 
heart’s content, he explained to us that both music and 
mvtion were caused by singing fish. These, by ms in 
great numbers, and clinging to the bottom of the ship, had 
caused the electric vibrations we felt, as well as the sweet 
music that had so delighted our ears. In proof of his a8- 
sertion, he produced several bona jide specimens of the fish, 
taken by ‘one of the sailors with a net. Alas! forall the 
fairy pictures we had been so ingeniously weaving—our 
much lauded songsters were only little brown fish about 
six inches long, oval-shaped, awkward looking and ugly— 
quite unfit to be eaten—apparently of no use to the world 
but to sing. Upon the wonderful performances of these 
little fish, I have not the slightest doubt, have been based 
all our pretty fables of the Mermaid—her beauty, songs 
and fascinations. I afterward repeatedly heard their sere- 
nades, and always with increasing delight; and I still have 
in my cabinet of oriental curiosities several well preserved 
specimens of these Singing Fish.—[Bright Side. 

i 
THE CANADIAN MARMOT. 
Sr. Joun, N. B. 
Evitor FoREsT AND STREAM :— 

But few persons, I find, seem to know of the existence of this little an- 
imal in our Province, at least by name. I know I didn’t until I captured 
one in the country one day, and until I consulted Natural History,which 
gives a full description of the Marmot. I thought I had only got a wood- 
chuck, which they resemble somewhat in appearance. This is how I 
captured my specimen, which I kept alive for eight years and a half: It 
was on the 3d of June, 1865, while on my way to Lock Lomond (16 miles 
from St. John), in company with some friends for a day’s enjoyment. I 
observed one of these little animals sitting on a log fence alongside the 
road. My frien? J. M. W—, gettingout of the carriage and creeping 
softly behind it, dealt it a gentle tap on the nose with the butt. end of the 
whip handle, just sufficient to stun it and make’a capture. I brought it 
home and had a fine large house made for it. One day, about the mid- 
dle of October, some three months after I had captured it, I went to its 
house as usual to feed it. Finding that it did not make its appearance - 
as usual at the bars of the cage to receive its food, I opened the door of 
the sleeping apartment, and there found it coiled up in the hay like a 
ball, and sound asleep. Notbeing able > awaken it, I thought perhaps 
it was numb with the cold. the weather at this time being raw and fall- 
like. I brought 1t into the house and placed it before the fire, and before 
fifteen minutes it commenced, as I thonght, to thaw out, and finally 
stretched out its fore paws like a dog orcat is seen to do when awaking 
out of a sound sleep; the thought then struck me that it perhaps was 
one of the so-called ‘‘seven sleepers,”’ so I concluded to put it back in its 
house and watch the result, and sure enough it soon coiled itself fn 
the hay again, and before long was wrapped inthe arms of Morpheus. 
Its house remained out in the open air all winter, and the Marmot re- 
mained in this dormant state, without eating a particle of food, until one 
day in the month of April it made its appearance at the bars of the 
cage and ready fora good “square meal.”” This wonderful freak of na- 
ture was continued every year, retiring about the latter part of October, 
and remaining dormant until the month of April. It was curious to'see 
it, sitting on its haunches like a squirrel, and with its fore paws fill its 
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mouth with straw and then carry it in to its sleeping apartment to make 
its bed, and then coiling itself up in it for a sound six months’ sleep. 
Last month I visited its house, as I used occasionally to do during the 
winter, and found it dead. Poor Marmot! If I had not had it so long, 
and if it had not survived many colder winters than this, I might have 
thought it had frozen to death; but, as Natural History states their lives 
only average eight or nine years, I am content to think mine lived out its 
appointed time, and poor ‘‘Kip”’ will not wake when the gentle spring of 
°74comes. Thanks to friend Carnall, he has made a good job in stufting 
and setting itup for me, and I can now have him (almost alive) winter 
and summer, a pleasant reminder of our nearly nine years’ acquaintance- 
ship. Wiiram M, Sears. 
eed 


CENTRAL PARK MENAGERIE. 
_—— 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC PARKS, } 
New York, February 21, 1874. 


Animals received at Central Park Menagerie forthe week ending Feb- 
ruary 20, 1874: 

One small Alligator. Presented by Mr. R. E. Babb. 

Two Gray Squirrels, Sceurus Carolinensis. Presented by Mr. Welling- 
top. Holbrook. 

One Civet Cat, Paradoxurus typus. 


One Monkey, Macacus cynomolgus. 
——_-—_—_ 


“Man AND ApEs.”—Mr. St. George Mivart, in this 
interestinw work, has fora subject ‘‘the investigation by 
the unimpassioned process of enumeration and weigh- 
ing facts of structure what is the teaching of Nature as to 
the affinities of various apes to man.” Mr. Mivart, always 
choice in his language and happy in expression, says that if 
there are points of resemblance between man and the apes 
such laws of affinity form a ‘‘tangled web” or ‘‘net work” 
rather than “‘the ladder,” from which a blood relationship 
can be argued. Though Mr. Mivart does not assert the 
fact, we suppose like other naturalists he places the orang 


outang as nearest in physical structure to the genus homo. 
_—— 


—Sometime ago the question was asked of us by a cor- 
respondent in regard to the proper name of the ‘‘Cape 
Pigeon,” a bird found off Cape Horn, and a few degrees 
north of the Cape:—Wings white, barred with black, head 
black, with white or slate-colored breast. Answer—The 
name is, Daption capensis, Steph, formerly of genus 
Phalassidroma, Family, Procellaria or Petrels, about the size 
of a small duck. 


Hab, India. 
W. A. CONKLIN. 


ee 
THE SIAMESE AUTOPSY. 


ack depamebae 
PANCOAST’S REPORT—IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING 
PARTICULARS, 
ee : 

HE correspondent of the New York Herald gives the 
following account of the result so far of the autopsy 
made by Dr. Pancoast:--The twins themselves were not 
pleasant, to behold, their lower extremities only being 
covered with a slight drapery. The skin of the abdomen 
anterially was thrown entirely back, exposing the entrails, 
the opening extending down the lower extremities. The 
body of the one who died first was pervaded with a dark, 
bluish tint, while the corpse of the one who died last was 
comparatively white, showing conclusively that the blood 
had flowed from the living into the dead and coagulated in 
the veins of the latter, rendering the same, as subsequently 
shown, more easily to be preserved. The navel, as hereto- 
fore stated, was directly in the centre of the connecting 
link, no other umbilicus existing. 

The nervous connection of each extended only to the 
middle of the band, and hence a pin stuck.in the one made 
no impression whatever upon the other. Hence when Eng 
awoke and found Chang dead, had he cut alump of flesh 
from his brother he might have saved his own life and pro- 
duced no pain upon himself, because, as just stated, the 
construction of the nerves of the two was entirely inde- 
pendent, extending only to the middle of the band. The 
band was found to contain two pouches resting one against 
the other, the outlines of which might or might .not have 
been gone around while the twins were alive; that is, the 
question of their separation is still a doubtful one. There 
is very little nervous distribution identified with the 
pouches. Reflections of the peritoneal membrane occu- 
pied the interior of the band connecting with the abdomen 
of each, and formed the separating sacks or pouches of the 
membrane. 

The liver of each individual lay clese to this band, ad- 
jacent the one to the other; hence the liver of one-was ab- 
normally placed on the side contrary to that in which re- 
posed the liver of the other. In feetal life it is conjectured 
that the twins had a common liver, as an injection in the 
mesenteric vein of the one passed into the mesenteric vein 
of the other. They also possessed a common navel, or 
umbilical cord, which until the moment of investigation 
was a matter of great doubt. 

Another peculiar fact is that the brain of the smaller was 
the most acute and powerful, although he was the most 
dissipated of the pair. One was a jolly, ‘‘hail fellow well 
met,” while the smaller one was peevish and fretful. A\l- 
though the contract with the family prevents any examin- 
ation of the brain, the great contrast in disposition shows 
the brain of each to have been totally and entirely distinct. 
The investigation has, thus far, not proceeded to the heart, 
and this organ is as yet involved in mystery, as the brain 
and liver of the two are distinct. As a matter of course, 
however, there cannot be a single heart. 

The livers, which may have once been united, are now 
separated; and on account of its abnormality furnishes in 
itself a curious study: The brain of each is independent, 
as likewise are the hearts .The statement as to 2 joint ex- 
isting in the middle of the band is incorrect and ridiculous, 
there being no division of the cartilageneous attaehment of 
such a nature. 

It is supposed that during life each slept upon his stom- 
ach; while the nervous independence of each is again es- 
tablished from the fact: that while one slept soundly the 
other was known to be awake. The cause of the blood 
rushing from one to the other at the time of the demise is 
explained in the fact that, independent of the pouches, 
which are simply reflections of the peritonial membrane, 
there exists arteries which, in case of separation during 
life, might have been tied, as’ they could have been, had 
the one who died last cut a piece of fiesh from the one who 
expired first. The most interesting part of the investiga- 
tion is yet to come—namely, that of the pericardium or 
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membrane which closes about the heart. 





Che Horse and the Conrse. 


—Dan Mace, the well known driver of trotting horses, 
who had been seriously ill for the last few days, died on 
Monday, February 23d. 

—The Utica, Buffalo, Cleveland and Springfield Associa- 
tions have decided upon the trotting and running pro- 
gramme for 1874. The aggregate prizes will amount to the 
extraordinary sum of $150,000. 


—Mr. McGrath’s wonderful horse, Tom Bowling, is ready 
to run any horse in America, weight for age. 

Mr. D. H. Blanchard, the originator of the Stallion Purse 
of $10,000 at Mystic Park, Boston, will give to the winners 
gold medals, six and a half inches in circumference, two 
inches in diameter, and nearly a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness. On one side will be the engraving of a stallion, and 
on the reverse the name of the winner, date of the race, and 
the amount of the purse won. Among the number of stal- 
lions that are to be entered are Fearnaught, Jr., and 
Smuggler. Appearances indicate that the stallion trotting 
race for the championship of America will be the most 
popular race ever trotted in this country. 


—Hugh McCrum, of San Francisco, has laid a wager 
with S. R. De Long, of Tucson, Arizona, by which he 
agrees to forfeit $2,000 provided De Long succeeds in rid- 
ing his horse Jerry from Tucson to San Francisco, in 
twenty-five days, leaving Tucson on the 20th day of March, 
1874, at 9 A. M., arriving in San Francisco on or before 9 
A. M., April 14. Should the journey not be accomplished 
within the time specified, then 8. R. De Long forfeits to 
McCrum the same amount. The route to be taken is via 
Wickenburg, Ehrenburg, San Bernardino and Los Angeles, 
to San Francisco by overland stage route. The projected 
race has already excited much interest in Tueson and San 


Francisco. 
Che Magazines. 


Lucky Omens.—Odd* numbers—barring the ever fatal 
thirteen—are thought to belucky. The shrill piping of the 
household cricket is prophetic of happiness to the hearth 
it haunts, as surely as the settling of a stork upon a Dutch- 
man’s roof-tree bodes pleasant times to the dwellers be- 
neath it. That forlornest of animals, the masterless dog, 
that follows close upon the heels of the night walker, and 
will not be balked of companionship, is a certain luck 
bringer. Black cats should be at a premium, considering a 
stray puss of that hue who takes a fancy to establishing 
himself in a house, introduces good fortune with him; 
while a cat of any color, whether an uninvited visitor or 
an acknowledged member of the family, ought never to be 
restrained from sharpening his talons at the expense of the 
table’s legs, since, when he thus seratches, he scratches for 
Inck. Pat kindly the head of the first lamb of spring, if 
you have the chance; it will bring prosperity to you and 
yours; but avoid the innocent creature if it presents its 
tail to view. Hail the first hearing of the cuckoo’s voice 
with thankfulness, if he salutes you upon your right hand 
—then his greeting is an assurance you will make your way 
in the world, and attain the highest object of your ambi- 
tion; and begrudge not a sip of good liquor to the busy, 
curious, thirsty fly, dropping into your glass, but welcome 
the intruder as heartily, if not as poetically; as Oidys did; 
he brings good luck to the glass and the drinker too. Ab- 
sent minded and careless dressers are likely to be often in 
luck’s way. To put on any garment wrong side out, pro- 
vided we are not neat enough to spoil the charm, is an in- 
fallible prognostic that something is about to happen which 
will profit the sloven greatly. Mr. Village tells us, in the 
Connoisseur, how his pretty country cousin came down to 
breakfast one morning with her cap on wrong side out, 
whereupon her mother solemnly charged the heedless lassie 
not to alter her headgear all the day, for fear she would 
change the luck.—Chambers’ Journal. 

~~ > 


SOUTHERN NAvicaTion.—Probably there are some peo 
ple who do not know that we have steam communication 
between New York city and southern North Carolina all 
the way without going to sea, and over sixty regular steam- 
ers do the business of the route. The route is along the 


Raritan River to New Brunswick and the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal to the Delaware River, thence through to the 
bay and on through the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal to 
the Chesapeake Bay, thence to Norfolk, and on through 
the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal into Currituck and 
Albemarle Sounds, and away along again through Pamlico 
Sound and the Neuse River to Newbern. Vessels that will 
not live in the ocean passage can go inland all the way 
from New York to Newbern when the canals are not fro- 
zen. ‘Mr. Marshall Parks, President of the Albemarle and 
Chesapeake Canal Company, says it is er am to go all 
the way to Florida that way with a little more expense. 
During last year there passed through the Albemarle and 
Chesapeake Canal 2,075 steamers, 1,380 schooners, 592 
sloops, 225 barges, 886 lighters, 460 boats, and 152 rafts, 
and there is no doubt that this is a sma)] showing compared 
with the business done by the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bay and Delaware and Raritan Canals. So our coasting 
trade of this kind is net an unimportant affair.—Jowrnal of 
Commerce. 











—The following facts are interesting regarding the rela- 
tive weights of men and women. The average weights of 
boys at birth is a little over six pounds and a half, while 
girls fall a little below this figure. At twelve years thetwo 
sexes increase in weight in the same ratio, after which time 
boys take the lead. Young men of twenty average about 
one hundred and forty-three pounds, while the average for 

oung women of the same age is twenty-three pounds less. 
a reach their heaviest bulk at the age of thirty-five, their 
average weight at that time being about one hundred and 
fifty two pounds. A woman weighs the heaviest at fifty 

ears, and is about one hundred and twenty-eight pounds. 
The weight of the man or woman at full growth is about 
twenty Wasee that at birth. 





—During the reheating of the furnaces in an iron estab- 
lishment in England, says the British Journal of Science, 
the men worked when the thermometer, placed so as not to 
be influenced by the radiation of heat from the open doors, 
marked 120 —_-. In the Bessemer pits, the men con- 
tinue a kind of labor requiring great muscular effort at 140 
degrees. In some of the operations of glass-making the 
ordinary summer working temperature is considerably over 
100, and the radiant heat to which the workmen are sub- 
jected far exceeds 212 degrees. ‘In a Turkish bath, the 
shampooers continue four or five hours at a time in a moist 
atmosphere at temperatures ranging from 105 to 110 de- 
grees. In enamel works, men labor daily in a heai of over 
300 degrees. On the Red Sea steamers, the temperature of 
the stoke hole is 145 degrees. And yet in none of these 
— does any special form or type of disease develop it- 
self, 





DANGER From WET CLOTHES.—Few persons understand 
fully the reason why wet clothes exert such a chilling in- 
fluence. It is simply this. Water, when it evaporates, 
carries off an immense amount of heat, in what is called 
the latent form. One pound of water in vapor contains as 
much heat as nine or ten pounds of liquid water, and all 
this heat must, of course, be taken from the body. If our 
clothes are moistened with three or four pounds of water, 
that is, if by wetting they are three mene s heavier, these 
three pounds will in drying carry off as much heat as would 
raise three gallons of ice-cold water to the boiling point. 
No wonder that damp clothes chill us.— Handicraft. 

_ . 

—A perplexed fellow mortal was seen standing before 
one of our dry goods stores, last week, for nearly an hour, 
gazing intently at a tow string which was about his little 

nger. When asked what he wanted, he replied: ‘‘Darned 
if [know ! Mother put this tarnal string on my finger so’s 
I shouldn’t forgit what she wanted me to git, ’nd here I’ve 
been standin’ more’n an hour, tryin’ to think what in thun- 
der it was.” 


Answers Co Correspondents. 


——_q——_ 


[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and_hope to receive 
such informgtion as may be of service to amateur and professional spcrts- 
men. We wil cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall cithin 
the scope of this paper, designating localities for good hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to outfits, im 
plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species 
governing rules, etc. All branches of the sportsman’s craft will receive 
attention. Anonymous Communications not Noticed. 
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G. W. D., Hannibal, Mo.—Send to Chas. Suydam, 41 War ren street, 
for Fur, Fin and Feather. 

R. K. ALLERTON, Mount Vernon.—In our opinion you can procure a 
more suitable weapon than the one you mention. See advertisements. 

H. S. C., Ulster county, N. ¥.—Where can I buy a brace of ferrets? 
Ans. Write to Fred Mather, Honoeye Falls, New York. 

E. 8S. WriLaams, Fulton street, Brooklyn.—What is a good weight for 
a five prong buck? Ans. 260 Ibs. 


A. P. V., New York.—You had much better write to O. H. Hampton 
direct. He can give you more accurate and fuller information than we 
can on the points you ask for. 

A. B.C., Buffalo, N. Y.—The fox hound bitch has been shamefuily 
treated. The best thing you can do is to destroy her, as the offspring 
will be sure toinherit the apparent terror and fear at the sight of man. 

W.H. S., Columbus, Ohio.—At what can you import for me a pair of 
springers orcockers. I want them to drive the ruffed grouse out of the 
laurel swamps? Ans. A pair of *‘springers’’ would be the most use- 
ful. They should be not older than six months on their arrival here. The 
price would be about $85 a brace. 

D. H., New York.—Do you think a Spanish setter dog brought on 
from Spain would retain his good qualities on this soil? Ans. This isa 
mooted question. We think it would be worth while to try. and should 
advise you by all means to import one, but be sure he isof known breed, 
a young dog, and a noted field performer. Pointers and setters in Spain 
are sold at a very low figure. 

W.H. S., Chestnut street, Phila.—What is a Dandie Dinmont dog? 
Ans. A breed of Scotch terriers, a capital rabbit dog; also good house 
dog. The color is grayish black, with some tan on muzzle and legs, or 
yellow mixed with gray hairs. He has short legs, low shoulders, long 
body, large head, square jaw, a bright and intelligent eye, 

GameE Bac.—The answer in a recent number of this paper that ‘‘a man 
has a right to do as he pleases with his own property”’ is not endorsed by 
the editor of this paper. The whole subject of privileges and protection 
will be thoroughly considered in these colamns on and after next week. 
A large batch of correspondence relating thereto has accumulated on our 
desk, which will be published. 

B. O. Hicks, Brownsville, Texas.—We can procure you, by im- 
porting, a small water retriever. The Irish breed arc the most service- 
able. A dog not over two years old, thoroughly broken and of the best 
blood will cost £12, or 72. If you do not require the very best pedigree 
of noted water retriever, for breeding, the price would be considcrably 
less. 

Taunton, Mass.—Taking Boston as a starting point, what would be 
the expense of a two weeks’ fishing trip to the Western Schocdics in 
Maine for an economical person? Ans. About $60. What kind of fish 
can be caught there in July? Ans. Landlocked salmon, teague, trout 
pickerel, perch, &c. What rods suitable? Ans. If you are an expert 
angler, take a bamboo trolling rod, and an eight ounce split bamboo 
trout rod, but a heavier rod will serve most persons best. 

Muxgpock & Co.,Pittsburg, Pa.—The gold fish or goiden carp, Cyp. inus 
auratus,breeds all sorts of colors; the young are black; some change 
the first season, becoming pied or blotched with red or white; some re- 
main black for years, others soon become red, white, or straw color. The 
red ones are called goldfish by dealers, and the white ones silver fish. 
The progeny of the black ones are as likely to be bright as any. Your 
water and stock fish are all right, but the brightness of your fish you 
will see is somewhat a question of chance. 

M. O. G., Greensburgh.—Will you please inform me of the color, 
pointe, &c., of the Laverack and Gordon setters, and whether they are 
imported breeds? Ans. The Laverack is an imported breed; all of . 
them derive their origin from the “Belton.” Color black, or blue and 
white ticked, also lemon and white. The Gordon is also imported; 
color, black-and-tan. They are longer in the leg and looser in the loin, 
héavier and coarser in the head, thickerin the neck, more throaty than 
other breeds, and not so clean made in the limbs or so short in the back, 
but are very beautifal dogs. 

To SEVERAL CoRRESPONDENTS.—We are indebted to the publish%rs of 
the Juniata (Nebraska) Gazette for the following information as to 
the huntii.g facilities in Adams county, Nebraska: 

“Adams county is situated in the southern part of Nebraska, 45 miles 
from State line, and about 160 miles west of Missouri River. It is one 
of the best parts of the State. Gameis quite plenty. Buffalo, elk, an- 
telope, prairie chickens, geese, and most al! ther kinds of game. No 


fish to speak of, except in the Platte River, 12 miles north of us. As to 
Indians, there are none, except as they pass through here on their way to 
the hunting grounds, and that occurs about twice each year. They are ~ 
quite peaceable but are great beggars, No danger from them.” 
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To Correspondents. 
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All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Tue ForEsT AND STREAM PuB- 
LISHING COMPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be acopmpanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. ‘Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarde¢, 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with areful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
to become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest anp STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
18 beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
send to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms ; and nothing will be admitted to any department 0 the paper that 
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reference is made as being lately introduced into the Hud- 
son, is not the species that formerly occurred in the Con- 
necticut, and is now taken on the coast of Maine, but is a 
totally distinct kind from California. Given streams prop- 
erly constituted, as far as purity and natural and artificial 
obstructions are concerned, the next question affecting the 
introduction of the salmon is that of'the temperature of 
the water. We know that the temperature of the Con- 
necticut during the summer, is quite as high as that of the 
Hudson, But should there be a difference, it must be re- 
membered that the California species of salmon is accus- 
tomed toa much higher temperature than that of either 
river mentioned; the upper Sacramento indeed, during the 
summer season for months together, having a temperature 
of from 100 to 110° in the shade. At any rate, whatever be 
the actual result, we cannot know it without an experiment, 
and it is to be hoped that every facility will be given to 
this effort. For ourselves we have not the slightest ques- 
tion that if the operations of the United States Commis- 
sioner and his colleagues in the States, are properly sup- 
ported for a few years to come, all the rivers of the eastern 
coast, as far south at least as the Roanoke, together with 
the appropriate tributaries of the great lakes and the head 
waters of the Ohio and Mississippi, will become the local- 
ities of profitable salmon fisheries. 


oa a i Soe 
THE NEWFOUNDLAND TELEGRAPHIC 
MONOPOLY. 
e aE ae 
E have been favored the past week with several in- 


terviews with Michael Carroll, Esq., an eminent 
naturalist and historian of Newfoundland, who is now in 
this country for scientific objects, and at present in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Carroll has brought to our attention some 
important facts which will be new to some persons 
and perhaps forgotten by many, but which are neither new 
nor forgotten by the telegraphic monopolists, who have so 
long held the key to the ocean cable telegraphic system. 
Newfoundland holds a position of peculiar interest to 
the people of this continent, for upon it rests one end of 
the Atlantic cable, and across it passes the single land 
wire which, connecting with the cable, puts the whole 
business world under constant tribute, and dictates the cost 
of telegraphic messages. At this remote place North and 
South America on one side, and Europe, Asia, and Africa 
on the other, must all pay toll for their correspondence; 
and even though cables should girdle the world, it is s:ill at 
Newfoundland they are called upon to stand and deliver. 
The remote cause of all this is that on April 15, 1854, an 
agreement was entered into between the Legislature of 
Newfoundland and the ‘‘New York, Newfoundland and 
London Telegraph Company,” by which the Legislature 
granted to this company the exclusive right to build, make 
and occupy a line of telegraphs between St. Johns and 
Cape Ray or between any other two points; and for a period 





may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 





money remitted io us is lost. 


CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 





AND STREAM has been sold for $8,500 to William C. Harris, 


a few days take entire charge of its business affairs. Until 
such time our branch office at 125 South Third street, Phil- 
adelphia, will remain under his supervision. Under the 
efficient management of Mr. Harris we look for increased 
prosperity and business patronage, and feel that the trans- 
fer thus made will be for the advantage of all who are di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in this journal. 
CHARLES HALLocK, Editor. 
a 
THE HUDSON RIVER SALMON. 
—_—_+-———_ 
UR esteemed cotemporary of the Troy Whig, in his 
paper of February 13th, suggests a possible failure of 
the attempt to stock the Hudson River with salmon, on the 
grounds that for some reason unknown the river was never 
frequented by this fish. He thinks that if the fry are put 
into the upper waters of the Hudson they will doubtless 
find their way to the sea, but never come back in numbers 
to create a profitable fishery. This anticipation, however, 
is entirely contrary to the every day experience of fish cul- 
turists in America and Europe, since it very often happens 
that fish thrive better in new localities than in those from 
which they were transferred. 

Certainly, as far as the black bass is concerned, they 
have never been known so plenty in the western waters, from 
which they were brought to the Potomac, as they are now 
in that river, in which they were placed only about twenty 
years ago, and the experience of other localities is of very 
much the same character. Our eastern trout is success- 
fully propagated in California; and many similar exchanges 
of the trout famiiy, to say nothing of bass and shad, are on 
record. Of one thing, however, we may be certain, if the 
upper waters of the Hudson are suited to the growth of the 
salmon and they go down to the sea, they will be sure to 
come back again, since nothing is more firmly established 
than the fact that fishes always return during their breed- 
ing season to the place whence they started as young fish. 
Even, therefore, if there be impassable dams to prevent 
their reaching the head waters where they wer first intro- 


taken in one part of the river if not in another. 
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TRANSFER.—As has already been announced in the daily 
press, a one-third interest in the capital stock of Forrst 
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duced, they will proceed as far up as they can, and may be 


Jt must also be remembered thet the salmon, to which 


of fifty years exclusive right was granted to this company, 
and no one else was to be allowed to build a telegraph on 
the island. But (buts have sometimes the happiest effects) 
the legislature allowed themselves a fortunate loophole, 
having inserted this proviso that at the expiration of twenty 


the New York, Newfoundland and London Telegraph Com- 
pany the telegraph line, paying a fair price for the wires, 
poles, cables, etc. Now on the 15th of April, 1874, exactly, 
the twenty years expire, and the legislature are going to 
take back the land telegraph line into their hands. Of 
course as this line has so far controlled all the cable lines, 
it has prevented any other cables having their ends at New- 
foundland. In fact it was the pigmy of a land telegraph 
which commanded the situation. Legal decisions of the 
greatest English lawyers show that the Newfouhdland legis- 
lature has a perfect right to buy the land line when they 
please to do so. Everybody in the world will be delighted 
when this monopoly ceases, which was as unnatural and 
impossible as if the effort was made to pass the whole cur- 
rent of the Mississippi through an inch pipe. 

Mr. Carroll is deeply interested in this subject, having 
made the surveys of the present telegraph route, and he 
thinks, as we do, that when this monopoly is swept away 
more telegraphic cables will instantly be laid down, and 
that the importance of Newfoundland will thereby be won- 


derfully increased. 
———— 


THE SPECIES OF BLACK BASS. 


——¢—-——_ 
MONG the various candidates for popular favor, for 
introduction into new waters, the Black Bass has al- 
ways deservedly occupied a very high place. The excel- 
lence of its flesh, its rapid growth, its endurance and its 
game qualities, all contribute towards this appreciation. 
Little by little this fish has been carried from one part of 
the country to another, until now thcre is no part of the 
United States, east of the Rocky Mountains, where it may 
not be found in greater or Jess abundance. Its great merit 
in this connection lies in the fact that it requires no care in 
the way of culture, since a few pairs transferred bodily, will 
in time furnish a numerous progeny. In consequence of 
its habit of making a nest and guarding it against intruders 
the fish is enabled to readily secure the perpetuation of its 
race. 

Much uncertainty has existed, until recently, as to the 
number of species really entitled to be called Black Bass, 
many having been described ‘and supposed to be peculiar to 
particular waters. Prof. Gill, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, has lately made a critical and exhaustive investigation 
of this subject, and with the aid of the large amount of 
material belonging to the Institution and that of thesMuseum 
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of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, he has come to the 
conclusion that there are really but two distinguishable 
forms; the one the Micropterus salmoides, or the small 
mouthed bass, and the other, the If, nigricans, or the larger 
mouthed variety. 

Both of these species occur naturally over a great part of 
the United States, with the exception of New England and 
the Atlantic sea board of the Middle States, although only 
one, the small mouthed, seems to have been originally an 
inhabitant of the hydrographic basin of the Ohio. It is 
not to be unéerstood, however, that there are no variations 
from the standard type to be observed in the bass of these 
two groups, in different localities, and it is not improbable 
that a careful criticism will reveal certain trifling peculiar- 
ities, which may serve to distinguish those belonging to a 
particular area. The differences of the two primary forms 
are, however, perfectly appreciable, so that even the veriest 
tyro, seeing them side by side, must admit their distinction. 

These differences, as stated in the paper of Prof. Gill, are 


as follows:— 
CONTRASTED DIFFERENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
Scales of Trunk, 
SMALL-MOUTHED. LARGE-MOUTHED. 

Small (e. g. lat. line, 72-75; be- Moderate (e. g. lat. line, 65-70; be- 
tween lateral line and back, 11 tween lateral line and back, 7} or 8 
rows). rows). 

Scales on nape and breast. 

Much smaller than those of sides. Scarcely (on nape), or not much 
(on breast) smaller than those of 
sides, 

Scales of cheeks. 

Minute (¢. g., between orbit and Moderately small (e.g. between 
preoperculum, about 17 rowsin an orbit and preoperculum, about 10 
oblique line and about 9 in a hori- rows in an oblique line and about 
zontal one). 5-6 in a horizontal one). 

Scales of interoperculum unisaia, 
Covering only about half the Covering the entire width of the 
width of the bone. bone. 
Scalesof preopercular limb. 
Developed in an imperfect row (e. 
g., 3-5 m number). 
Scales on dorsal. 

Devsieped as a deep sheath (in- Developed as a low (obsolete > 
volving last spine) of small scales shallow sheath, and with series as- 
differentiated from those on the cending comparatively little on 
back, and with series advancing membrane behind the rays (none 
high up the membrane behind each behind last five or six). 
ray (except last two or three). 

Scales on’anal. 
Ascending high behind eachray. None (or very few). 
Mou'h. 
Lar-e. 
Supramaxillary. 

Ending considerably in front of Extending considerably behind 
higher margin of orbit (about under the posterior margin of orbit. 
hinder border of pupil). 


None. 


Moderate. 


Pays. 
Dorsal articulated, 13. Dorsal, articulated, 12 (I. 11). 
Anal ITI, 10 11. Anal ITT, 10. 
Pectoral, 1 16-1 17. lectoral 114 (1 18). 
Dorsal fin in front of soft portion. 

Little depressed, the ninth Much depressed, the ninth spine 
spine being only about a half short- being only about a fourth as long 
er than the longest (3,4,5) and a as the longest and a half as long as 
fourth shorter than the tenth. the tenth. 


——— ~ 
A MENAGERIE IN WINTER. 
gee 


HOUGH it was not precisely an arctic temperature, 
yet the jingling of the sleighbells on one side, and the 
scythe sharpening sound of the skate irons on the other, 
the sleighing parties on the road, the skaters on the lake at 
the Central Park, ail recalled winter. A 
How do our friends, the wild beasts, pass their winters 
in their close quarters? we asked ourselvese Do the animals 
of warmer climes, as they look through the windows, won- 
der what all this brilliant white covering of nature means? 
Fancy an African lion plunging through. a snow drift, or a 
tiger skimming along on ice; or the reverse of it, a Polar 
bear wallowing in the red hot sand of the Sahara. 
Somewhat imbued with the queer anomalies of things, 
men and beasts in general, our reverie was broken when 
we found ourselves in front of the jackall den at the zoé- 
logical building in the Central Park, or rather at the back 
of the cages, a place of privilege kindly allowed us by Mr. 
Conklin, the Director of the Menagerie. What an old, 
rusty, weather beaten, dilapidated, seconc-hand-hair-trunk 
looking thing a hyena is. 
“Them’s the scavengers of the place,” remarked Mr. Lan- 


non, the feeder; ‘‘it is bones we feed them on. What the 
nobler animals leave them jackals devour. Their teeth are 
not long, but they have a tremendous jaw power. Now the 


lions can crack most anything in the wayof a bone like a hazel 
nut, but for steady gnawing, a continuous kind of grinding 
that makes bones as fine as mill dust, the jackals is 
the boys. Now here is a piece of neck, most all bones; a 
lion would turn his nose up at it. I will have to get two 
pieces or there would be such a fight and howling as would 
disturb the whole place; and you will see for yourself.” 
Saying this, Mr. Lannon procured two bony pieces of 
neck, which he slung into the hyenas’ cages. How they 
both, male and femaie, precipitated themselves on the first 
piece thrown in, and snarled and yelled and laughed hys- 
terically and demoniacally, until each got his own chunk, 
and then they commenced the mastication of their separate 
pieces! How they plied their vice-like jaws, armed with 
rather short teeth, and how the phosphates and the silicates 
of lime were disintegrated, broken up and swallowed! 
Query—Might not an over use of phosphates develope, be- 
sides brain, certain ferocious instincts? It is a question 
physiologists may yet deiermine. There are always redeem- 
ing traits about animals, which Oriental people are fond of 
recalling. ‘She walks adorably, glides like aswan,” would 
say our tamer rhymer, apostrophising his lady love. ‘She 
waddles like an eléphant,” would be the compliment to a 
lady’s movements paid by the Birmah poet laureate. Of 
course we do not know whether Hafiz, the Persian, ever 
spoke about the eyes of the hyena in his verses, but we do 
declare that the eyes of this otherwise ugly beast are soft, 
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lustrous and liquid; of course there are no depths of 
thought in them, as Walt Whitman declares he sees 
in the eyes of oxen, but there does exist a certain roguish 
expression which is most taking. But of course how much 
merriment or jocularity there may be in a hyena, his laugh 
not included, judging him by his eyes alone, we are not 
prepared to say. We were carried somewhat away with 
these fine eyes, but as Mr. Lannon remarked, “‘if that fel- 
low had you down he’d just gnaw through an arm or a leg 
bone of your'n like a iiffy, for he is a mighty 
treacherous fellow.” Poetic though we might have 
been, Mr. Lannon knocked all ideas of the future happy 
apocalypse from under us, and we recalled, applying it to 
the jackall, that scoffer’s remark ‘‘that the lion would only 
lie down with the lamb when the latter was in the former’s 
belly.” ‘The one we raised, (here he is,) a lovely hyena 
for a year old, is not much kinder, though from his bring- 
ing up he ought to have more decent manners. Oh, those 
ugly bare spots on his head, and how does that happen? 
Just pure pig-headedness, trying to bust his head against 
the bars agetting a bone. Don’t hurt ’em a bit.” 

“But here are my pretty beauties, such a dear little pair 
of lions. Come here and have your heads scratched. But 
what we do pride ourselves on are our Puma-cubs. Just 
look how straight they are on their legs. Animals born in 
menageries are mostly splay footed and weak in the jintes. 
We have two sets of Puma cubs. That single one is eight- 
een months old; that brace about four months old. The 
father was a lovely animal, and extraordinary in some re- 
spects. Was brought up by hand aud nursed by an Indian 
woman, not on a bottle but at her own breast, when he 
was but two days old. The mother Puma is from Texas, 
the father from South America. There is a little difference 
as to color between them, perhaps he is a shade the lighter 
in fur of the two.” 

Mr. Conklin, the Director of the Zodlogical Collection, 
still limping from the terrible shaking a vicious camel had 
given him some two months ago, here joined us. Some- 
time before we had watched at very close quarters the action 
of the fine large lion, (the animal on the right in the menag- 
erie building as you enter from the Fifth avenue side.) We 
were desirous of seeing for ourselves the rasping quality of 
the lion’s tongue when in the act of licking his food, and 
had pretty thoroughly followed this gustatory process. 
Sure enough off went the layers of flesh and the meat fibre 
by the action of Mr. Lion’s tongue as easily as an urchin would 
suck off a piece of molasses candy. This same lion lost 
(we think it is on the left side) one of his largest teeth, but 
its absence never for a moment suggested to our minds the 
necessity of the Park Commissioners treating him to a false 
one, 

“The power of jaw the lions use is immense, but,” re- 
marked Mr. Conklin, ‘‘none of the animals can manage the 
knuckle bone of a well grown cow or ox; either it slips out 
of their fangs, or they can’t encompass it; but most every- 
thing else in the way of bones the lions can break up if they 
want to.” 

It suggested itself to our minds that it would be an inter- 
esting question to find out what would be the resistance a 
new, fresh shin bone of an ox would offer to a rending or 
crushing power. With one of Wade’s machines the exact 
force requisite could be easily found, and in this way we 
might approximate the muscular power a lion has in his 
jaws. But how to measure the terrible effect of a leonine 
pat would be beyond our powers. The ‘‘pat,” we use the 
word designedly, is a peculiarity of the feline race. We 
can try it now with our stick on this tiger. He is an ele- 
gant ruffed fellow, his hair bright orange and tawny, 
standing out like a compound of muff and whisker all 
round his head and neck. Of course he knows we are in 
fun, but he lifts his paw and gives the stick a side stroke, 
something like a man would do with the flat of his hand, 
the ball socket at the shoulder joint working freely, and 
with the pat he gives we fcel the stick tiugle in our hand. 
In the domestic cat it is strong enough to knock over and 
stun a rat, but a well directed side stroke on the part of the 
lion simply annihilates the human or bestial form. If the 
lions are somewhat more of bone crushers and coarser 
feeders, the tigers are rather daintier bone pickers, and 
clean the osseons and scaffold completely of its flesh cover- 
ing. A lion eats majestically, a tiger rather suspiciously, 
but the leopard eats spitefully, curling his lip at you, and 
giving out an ugly hiss every now and then. 

We had time to sec the four sea-lions get their chowder, 
which was in the guise of a large tin pail full of fish. With 
the sea-lions it was clean deglutition, the fish going sliding 
down the gullet without a single chaw. It was turn and 
turn with three of the sea-lions, each one after the other, 
aud they caught food in their mouths as the fish were slung 
to them without ever missing one. One sea-lion sat melan- 
choly and alone, basking in the sun, snoozing and nodding 
in a kind of dog nap. 

‘‘Anything the matter with him, Mr. Lannon? He don't 
seem to be hungry,” we said. 

“No; itisa way they have. They wiil keep off feed 
sometimes for a week or two, and then come on as raven- 
ous as ever.” 

As we gazed at the mystical figure of the dormant sea- 
lion, o’er whose lustrous body there came a gleam of win- 
try sunshine, as he dozed and nodded, sometimes opening 
his human-like eyes (somewhat goggled) we wondered if the 
Egyptian had not brought to old Thebes a faint recollection 
of the sea-lion acquired from some original northern race 
familiar with the phoce, whose very name and appearance 
had been long ago forgotten, in past ages, and so converted 
the sea-lion into the enigmatical sphynx. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


It does not do to be too imaginative in a menagerie, es- 
pecially as reverie .and elephant trumpeting do not go well 
together, and so having admired the sacred bull, a neat, 
dapper little animal, as sleek as a partridge, with such a 
pretty head and clean limbs, we went to see the famous 
Kerry cow and bull, the newest acquisition. The best 
masculine expletives in regerd to descripiions of these 
dainty little specimens of the bovine race would be out of 
place. ‘‘Sweet things, pretty darlings,” said a nice young 
lady by our side, as she rubbed the tiny cow’s head. ‘“‘By 
my soul,” said an Irish laborer as he viewed them, ‘‘real 
Kerry cows, and by the token, many’s the time I’ve seen 
’em. Swate milk and swate butter ye would be talkin’ 
about, were ye ever lucky enough to ate it or drink it. 





It’s jest them that makes it. What’s your elephants or 


alligators by the side of em? nothing. Och, your darlints.” 
And pretty beasts they were, and the best idea we can give 
of them is to say, just what Shetland ponies are to dray 


horses, so are Kerries to the ordinary cows. When summer 
comes and rich pastures flourish, these Liliputian animals 
will be an ornament to the pretty Park landscape. A 
draft of milk from such a dainty little cow must taste far 
sweeter, be more redolent of daisies and butter-cups, than 


the lacteal productions of your ordinary grosser animal. 


An hour or more passed in the Zoological Department of 


the Central Park in winter gains an interest from the effect 
of contrast. If we are conscious of snow and frost and ice 
outside, the animals, happier than ourselves, are ignorant 


of the rigors of climate, for Mr. Conklin is their second 


Providence. It may be below zero in the Park, even along- 


side of the lady companion who shares your sleigh with 


you, but beside the tiger inside (Charles Lamb’s joke not in 
tended) the temperature must be always kept at 60 deg. 


: $e 
DISAPPEARANCE OF A RACE OF MEN. 


R. Nordhoff, in an interesting paper on the Sand- 
wich Islands, endeavoring to give some reason for 





the steady decrease of the inhabitants, is unable to account 


for it in any other way than by the supposition that when 


the Polynesian wears European clothes such habiliments 


ultimately kills him. In fact the pants, the boots, the 
shoes, the shirt collar of civilization must act on the abori- 
ginal, according to Mr. Nordhoff, as did Dejaniera’s tunic 
upon Hercules. Smile as we may at this original idea, 
when we come to look at it closely there is much more in 
it than appears at the first glance. Without entering into an 


eulogium of civilized costume, admirable as to texture an@ 


color, but miserable as to shape, it is certain its adoption is 
not fitted for all climes. Questions of decency being set aside, 
Mr. Nordhoff argues that the Otahitian wet to the skin, re- 
maining in his clothes, catches cold and dies of rheumatism 
or consumption. It is apparent that for the preservation of the 
clothes’ wearers there are other elements necessary, such as 
of cleanliness and the ability to procure shelter. But even 
with all the opportunities given to those who might enjoy 
the advantages of civilization, it is quite doubtful whether 
certain races of men in peculiar localities would not be a 
great deal better off in> puris naturalibus than if clothed in 
swallow-tailed coats made of glossiest broadcloth. Not 
disposed, however, in the least to treat in an amusing way 
this most serious question of the depopulation of the Islands 
of the Pacific, anthropologically it is most interesting to 
study the facts, though the reasons for the decrease may 
not be fully ascertained. 

That a certain depressing influence is possessed by the 
white man which extirpates in time inferior races, though 
not proven, is undoubtedly true. Civilization, with its bless- 
ings, brings with ita train of evils, such as diseases and 
the use of stimulants. 

That these sinister influences have had a terrible effect 
among the people of the Sandwich Islands every one knows. 
Though every islander there may read and write and attend 
Sabbath school, and behave. as a Christian, still he cannot 
prevent death, and death which comes to him earlier and 
in a more general way than to the inhabitants of those 
countries from which his civilization is borrowed. Here, 
however, it might be advanced that the white man is in 
large proportion and that his sinister influence was more 
directly felt by the Polynesian. What shall we say of an 
island, insignificant as to size, sparsely occupied by the 
natives themselves, scarcely inhabited by the white man, 
where the natives are to be found imperceptibly fading 
away like snow before the sun of the white man? 

In the Anthropological Review we see the case of the Gam- 
bier Islands cited. Discovered in 1797, they were first oc- 
cupied by missionaries as late as 1834. In that year certain 
good Frerich Fathers went there and found the sum total 
of people to be about 2,141. To-day there are but 936 
people. In eleven years there were 2,061 deaths and only 
1,581 births. From the calculation made of the possible 
deaths and births it seems pretty certain that in a few years 


no native will be alive. 
During the last thirty years the islanders have enjoyed 


the most profound peace. The missionaries are more than 
careful as to the morality of their flock. Diseases have not 
been introduced by the whites, food is in fair quantity, no 
liquors are to be had, and everybody is vaccinated and de- 
cently clothed, marriages between the whites and the na- 
tives are of the rarest occurrence, but consumption is 
sweeping the islanders from off the face of the earth. 

- The only argument that can be deduced is one of a physi- 
ological character. The population of the island being 
small, and fresh blood, new strains of life, being impossible 
of introduction, after the race has arrived at a certain ex- 
cellence of mind and body, it must, about our present period, 
have commenced to deteriorate. Whether this change 









was first visible in the mental capacities of their enfeeble- 
ment, of course we have no opportunity of judging, as this 
could only be discovered by comparisons with the mental 
calibre of natives who had long passed away, but that the 
physical retrogression, the want of vitality, the inability 
to resist disease, is manifested to-day, is quite evident. 
Humanity should take such subjects in hand, and anthro- 
pologists might, instead of wasting time in speculative sci- 
ence, enter at once into the field and devise measures for the 
preservationof a race which without some assistance must in 
time disappear from off the face of the earth. It seems tous 
that human races could be preserved, just as are the beasts 
and fish. Pretty mnch the same laws govern all creation. 
i oo 
POINTER AND SETTER MATCH—MR. G 
MACDONNA IN THE FIELD. 


-——— *-—— 

if ae following letter from the Rev. J. Cumming Mac- 

donna was received by us last Tuesday, and will be 
read with some regret. However, we feel interested to. 
know that the Reverend gentlemen has disposed of his 
kennel of valuable ‘dogs, with all their engagements to G. 
Macdonna, Esq. This latter gentlemen, 1t appears, is well 
acquainted with the United States and speaks of the country 
and people in the most enthusiastic manner. It will be 
understood that although the Rev. J. C. Macdonna has parted 
with his kennel of dogs this will in no wise interfere with 
the coming match:— 

West Kirsy, BIRKENHEAD, ENGLAND, February 13, 1874. 

Eprror Forest aND STREAM:— 

I see yon have had a photograph of “Belle” published as the best 
pointer in England. It occurred to me you might perhaps wish also to 
have ‘‘Ranger” as the best setter in England, winner at the Bala Field 
Trials on grouse, also Ipswich Field Trials, and beating all other crack 
dogs. 

I have just been appointed to an important Rectory—RectoPot Chea- 
dle, near Manchester, and in order to give my undivided attention to my 
new parish and parishioners have disposed of my whole kennel, in one 
lot, to G. Macdonna, Esq., who will carty out all the engagements of my 
dogs, including the great international match. Mr. Macdonna has been 
three times on a tour through the States, and is more of an American, 
almost, than an Englishman, so fond is he of its people and country, snd 
so lively a recollection has he of the unbounded hospitality he received 
whilst in the States, 

There is one point I join issue with you upon, in your very interesting 
article upon the forthcoming match, ‘The dog dropping to his point.’- 
Although to stand on point looks prettier, yet for high mettled dogs that 
will work till they die rather than give in, I think if they drop to their 
point it gives exhaustive nature a chance of recuperating itself by a rest, 
though it would be of short duration. J. Cummine Macponna. 

We feel highiy complimented by this letter, as the 
Reverend gentlemen is one of the ablest writers and most 
careful and successful breeders in England. In regard to 
that portion of Mr. Macdonna’s letter where he joins issue 
with the writer as to the dog dropping to his point, we beg 
to state that it would never do in this country to go back to 
the original instinct of the setting spaniel in the setter as 
unless the shooting should always take place in the dead 
open the dogs would be invisible half the day and take the 
field sportsman most of the time to hunt up his own dogs. 
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Ant GALLERY AT AMHERST COLLEGE.—Professor 
Mather, of Amherst College, during his regent 
tour through Europe, visited many of the principal 
cities of Prussia ard Bavaria, where we learn from 
the Amherst Student he succeeded in securing in those 
places for the Art-Gallery, the most extensive and complete 
collection of casts and photographs that has ever been at- 
tempted in this country, at least by any institution of learn- 
ing. With only $7,500—a much smaller sum than he had 
hoped to be able to spend—he has secured an amazing * 
amount. The Professor says that one of the chief benefits 
arising from the trip and the purchases made, is the infor- 
mation which he gained. He learned not only the address 
of cast manufacturers and art publishers h-retofore un- 
known in this country, but he found some of the finest 
works of art in the most out-of-the-way places imaginable. , 
Hereafter the college can with perfect safety, order directly 
from these manufactures. The whole collection numbers 
nearly 2,000 objects, of which one hun:lred are casts. These 
casts comprise works of art never before seen in this © 
country, and are for the most part of the full size of the 
originals; among them are a set of Phibertis’ famous bronze 
doors to the Baptistry at Florence; these are twenty feet 
high and include all the cornices and moldings pertaining 
to the doors. There is only one other copy of them in the 
country. A full set cf casts of the famous Elgin marbles, 
which were part of ihe prize of the Parthenon, will be 
placed around the hall in the shape of a.cornice, while the 
rest of the hall will be occupied by the busts, statuettes, 
and the photographs. The latter comprise photographs of 
all the principal objects in the British Museum, copies of 
famous paintings, including many ‘from the Shakspeare, 
Faust, Goethe, and Schiller galleries in Munich, besides 
views from Venice, Constantinople, etc. No one of these 
photographs being of small size, while many cost from $9 
to $12 apiece. 

















































——__—_$6—————___—_— 
To Naturauists.—We wish to call the especial attention 
of naturalists to tre article in this issue from the pen of 
Hon. J. D. Caton, of Ottawa, Illinois, upon the ‘‘glandu- 
lar system on the hind leg of the cervide as designating 
species.” Notwithstanding the long and thorough investi- ‘ 
gation which the writer has given to the subject, the im- 
portance of which has not been fully appreciated, there 
are some points that remain to be examined to fully estab- 
lish and complete this chain of evidence. and if such as 
have facilities will examine carefully forthe metatarsal 
gland on the outside of the hind leg of the European elk 
and reindeer, and for both glands on our barren ground 
caribou it may help to elicit the information so much de- 
sired. . 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 











A Ristne Artist.—Mr. T. Sedgwick Steele, a prominent 
jeweller of Hartford, whose pleasant article on Lake Su 
perior appears in our columns this week, has recently dis- 
covered to his great surprise that he has fallen heir to some 
portion of the genius of the great masters. Infatuated with 
out-door sports, dabbling a little in taxidermy and natural 
history, wielding a graceful pen and ready pencil, some- 
times touching a little on color; having no particular aim 
or purpose beyond the whiling of a passing hour, he has 
unconsciously developed a talent for fish painting which, 
if cultivated, must make him the peer of Tait or Brackett. 
Taking the leisure of the present winter, he has patiently 
wrought out on canvas two studies of Trout which for ac- 
curacy of delineation, natural color and gencral life char- 
acter must rank among the best artistic efforts. This is in- 
deed a sweeping assertion and liable to challenge, though 
the fact of their excellence is no less remarkable than that 
they are entirely gaslight work, which shows an unusual eye 
for color on the part of the artist. One of these pictures 
represents a trout suspended froma nail bya fly hook, a 
situation that gives a fine opportunity for shadow effect. 
The canvas is 14 by 20 inches. The other study shows two 
trout of different size lying upon. the pebbly margin of 
their native stream with a background of ferns and bould- 
ers. The freshness of this picture at once calls forth ad- 
miring encomiums, and we understand that Trumbull, of 
Hartford, has bestowed unqualified praise upon it. The 
bit of water, the rockery, and the ferns, make up an ex- 
quisite blending of natural features which serve to test 
very fairly the versatility of the artist. The canvas of this 
one is 9x12 inches. These paintings are on exhibition at 
Glazier’s Art Gallery, in Hartford. Photographs of the 
same.appear as if.taken from nature. Mr. Steele’s success 
ought to encourage him to further efforts. 


Oo 
Historica, Societies In New EnGLANpD.—At the re- 


cent annual meeting of the New England Historic-Geneal- 
ogical Society, in Boston, the President, Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, made an address, in the course of which he gave 
alist of the historical societies which have been organized 
in New England. The Massachusetts Historical Society 
was the first organized in the country. It dates from Jan- 
uary, 1791. The American Antiquarian Society, of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, was established in November, 1810. 
This was the third organized in the country, the New York 
Historical Society having been formed eight years previous. 
The remaining New England Societies Mr. Wilder named 
as follows:— 

Essex Historical Society, Salem, Massachusetts, June, 
1821. This is now the Essex Institute, which was formed 
in 1848 by the union of that Society and the Essex Natural 
Historical Society. . 

Maine Historical Society, Portland, April, 1822. 

Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, July, 1822. 

New Hampshire Historical reg” Concord, May, 1823. 

Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, incorporated 
May, 1825. . : : 

ermont Historical Society, Montpelier, incorporated 
November, 1838. sn ated : 

Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical Society, Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts, January, 1843. ; 

Middlebury Historical Society, Middlebury, Vermont, 
November, 1843. ? , ; 

New England Historic-Genealogical Society, Boston, 
January, 1845. ¢ 

Old Colony Historical Society, Taunton, 1854. 

Prince Society, Boston, May, 1858. 

New Haven Historical Society, New Haven, Connecticut 

6) 

The Old Residents’ Historical Association of Lowell, 
1868. 

New London County Historical Society, New London, 


Sonnecticut, October, 1871. . 
Nashua Historical Society, Nashua, New Hampshire. 
+ —____—_ 





A Honrer’s Girr.—We have received from Colin 
Campbell, Esq., « former citizen of Nova Scotia, a present 
of a Moose muffle, or the long flexible extension of the nose 
which the animal uses in browsing with the same facility 
that an elephant handles his trunk. This muffle is esteem- 
ed as rare an edible delicacy by Canadians as turbot is by 
an Englishman, green turtle soup by a New York Alder- 
man, or birds nests by his celestial Highness Chang Fou. 
When dressed like a calf’s head and boiled with pieces of 
salt pork, it forms a dish which neither epicure, gormand 


or glutton would despise. 


—Florida now swarms witlf sportsmen and tourists. St. 
George Gore is at Manatee, the Earl of Dunraven at Bre- 
vard; dozens of our leading citizens are exploring the va- 
rious streams with well appointed yachts or boats, while 
invalids and regular tourists fill the hotels, which this year 
have been much improved. The St. James and National 
at Jacksonville, the St. John at Palatka, and the Brock 
House at Enterprise, offer every comfort to guests. 

Ne a 


—Be it remembered that in the city of New York, the 
thermometer stood at 62°, northern exposure, at 7 o’clock 
on the evening of the twenty-third of February, 1874, 
one hour and a half after sunset. Twelve hours afterwards 
the temperature had fallen to 82°. What was the cause of 
this sudden heated atmospheric wave which made people doff 
their overcoats, throw open their doors and windows, and 
wilt as with midsummer heat? And now the Hudson river 
is open to Newburgh, boats are ready to run, but half 
the ice crop has been gathered, the birds are migrating 
northward, and everything indicates that according to the 
rules of meteorological precedents the seasons are out of 
joint. — 

ee 
—Washerwoman’s motto—‘‘While there’s life there’s 


soap. 


ington Rifle, 
total value, $ 
4—To the regiment whose team makes the second best score, a Silver 


50. 
5—To 5" ae whose team makes the third best score, a Silver Cup; 
6—To the second best individual score, a Life Membership in N. R. A.; 


State, with a Div 
in all, six Division prizes; value, 
30 prizes; value, $3,175. 

Competitors failing to score ei; 
excluded from firing at the secon 


Private Mallor 


PRESERVATION OF FoRESTS AND CULTIVATION OF TIM 
BER.—At last our Government seems to have been awak- 
ened to the necessity of using some methods for the preser- 
Some time ago we gave notice of 
the meeting of a section of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science held in New York, composed 
of those gentlemen interested in forest culture, and we 
learn that the President of the United States has transmit- 
ted to the Senate and House of Representatives a memorial 
upon the cultivation of timber and the preservation of for- 
ests, and a draft of a bill prepared by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, together with com- 
munications from the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office on the same sub- 
ject, heartily approving thereof. 
tion request the passage of a law creating a commission of 
foresting, to be appointed by the President, and report 
upon the amount and destruction of woodlands in the 
United States, and what means should be adopted to pro- 
vide against their waste. 
————_—- ee ——————_——_ 

—A distinguished member of the Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
mission, B. L. Hewitt, Esq., writes us as follows: “I am 
very much pleased with your advocacy of some genuine 
plan of co-operation for the better protection as well as 
classification of fishes and birds. 
I did my best to frame a general game and fish law for our 
State, and partially succeeded. There is no reason why 
the same latitude should have different close times, and not 
Being a Fish Commissioner of 
course I second anything in that line; exceeding fond of the 
“‘rod and line,*’ I must confess great fondness for the ‘‘dog 
and gun,” therefore you can readily see that I can cordially 
co-operate with the idea suggested, which must sooner or 
later receive and command attention not only from sports- 
men but from the public at large.” 


bee 

—Weare indebted to W. F. Whitcher, Esq., of Ottawa, 

for valuable public documents relating to the Canadian 
fisheries and regulations. 


CREEDMOOR. 


eee 
MATCH OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
—OCTOBER, 1873. 


(Continued from No. 27 of February 12th.) 
COMPETITION VII. 
{STATE PRIZE. 
n only to teams of twelve from each regiment or battalion of the 
National Guard of the State of New York, each being certified to by 
their Regimental Commander to be a regularly enlisted member in good 
standing of the regiment he represents, and to have been such on August 
They shall appear in uniform (full dress or fatigue.) 
Position standing at 200 yards, any at 
Weapon, Remington Rifle, State model. 
trance fee, $1 each man. 
1—To the regiment whose team makes the highest score, the State 
Prize, a Silver Trophy, presented by the Commander-in-Chief on be- 
half of the State of New York; value, $500. 
2—To the highest individual score, a Gold Medal, presented by Adjutant 
General Rathbone; value, $100. 
8—To the highest score in each team, a Gold and Silver mounted Rem- 
— by E. Remington & Sons; value, $75; 25 rifles, 
ro. 


vation of our forests. 


be identical in character. 


Distance, 200 and 500 yards. 


In case teams from two or more re; 
National Guard (outside the limits o' 
shall participate in this maéch, the one of such teams making the hi 
est score will be a by the Adjutant General, on behalf of 

sion Prize costing $100 as the prize of that Division— 





Name. 





Privace Leon packKer......... 
Private Carmichael........... 
Sergt. Magner........-....... 
Dr-Maj. G. A. Strube......... 
Private Lockwood 
OS eee 
Lieut. Horsfall 
Sergeant Freeman............ 
Sergt. Major Roux........... 
Lieutenant Dunning......... 
Sergeant Murphy............ 
oo eer 


Sergeant A. Wood...... 
Lt. Col. Gildersleeve.... 





Red 
Adjutant W. H. Murphy..... 
LAS.” eee 
Sergeant Bateman........... 
Private Waterbury........... 


Sergeant Harte. . 
Sergeant D. Brown 


Captain W. C. Clark....... .. 


Lieut. Col. Hitchcock........ 
Sergt. Vail.... ....... apy 
Corp. N. Engle...... 
Private McAvey... 
Sergeant Henderso: 
Sergeant Jeffery. 
Sergt. Phelan. 
anse 
ri 
rgeant Belsen 
it Pihet. 
Sergeant Watkins 









The American Associa- 


When in the legislature 


ments from any Division of the 


the First and ond Divisions) 


ht points at the first distance will be 
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J. McLare....... Obs suse --.../19th N. ¥ [2 8 2 3 2 |12 [2 344 3! 16 |23 
Sergeant Bigouau............ - 82232 |12 143340! 14 [26 
Adjutant Joslyn............. “ (88242 [18 20232] 9 [22 
Lieutenant Brown............ * 24223 113 100033; 6 |19 
Sergeant Wilson............. | . 2 8322 iis 13.200 0 5 (18 
Sergeant Wood.... den 4 128282 |i2 00320 5 |17 
Sergeant O’Brien............ * 22338212 0008 a 3 |15 
Sergeant Colyer.............- “ 10422210 |00040! 4 |14 
George Christie.............. | ay 82323 13 0000 0) 0 |13 
Captain Chase............... pie (02332 /10 20000) 0 |10 
oO ee - j42002 6 00000 0/8 
Wee OMMON, onc scks. spscene POO 14 [encscccl..os 14 
194 
Captain J. J. Collins. -|69th N. Y 23324) 14 | 3422 |14 [28 
Sergeant Clerson > - 132233) 13 22243 |13 |26 
P. McGrugan.. ” 122323) 12 038242 |11 |23 
John Mulhern... | 7 32222) 11 1203822] 9 |20 
Sergeant Sullivan _ j3-4 33 2) 15 (00280) 5 |20 
Captain Leddy... . (03082) 8|20033 | 8 /16 
E. Maher........ ies - cere 8 )00340! 7/15 
Colonel Cavanagh............ oe 82233] 13 (90000 | 0/13 
Private Cogle.......- weccees * 2222210 00000 | 0 |10 
M. Hennessey............0+-+ 1 32200) 7 ot ae 
Lieut. Colonel Dempeey.. ... “s 22002] 6 Pe. | 6 
Sergeant Daniels............. “ 02002) 4 the 
188 
BE, eee, OF ioc niess veces 22d N. ¥ [4224 2' 14 132488 jid [29 
Sergeant Hull....... ...... yo" 6" 124228! 1204203) 9 21 
CD UMIEM o 6 os'e cass oes 25% “ 42234] 1500022) 4/19 
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Corporal Buckbee............ | “o 33322) 13/4028 2 /11 |2 
Sergeant Brodigan........... - j22032) 9 |83083 8 12 |21 
Lieutenant Barry............ i 23032) 10103242 11 21 
Sergeant Gee..........--2+-- - 40323 12 00240] 6 /18 
Private Harth........ccs.0-+ * 23322: 12 (22000 4 |16 
Corporal Campbell..........- of 2033 3| 10 o 200%) 2 {12 
Private Murphy.............- EY 2023 3) 10100200} 2 {12 
Sergeant Monroe............- so j22202) 8|00000/0/8 
Private Lohman........... « Ks 102202) 6 | SRI eaee «<1 
Sergeant Haubenstel......... ed POROR Golicesscvee 6 
Colonel Scott........... s..+ “  fozsoo0] 5). 5 
143 
Captain Lutz...............- 82d N. Y. |4 23 4 2) 15 [3 4.3 0 3} 13 (28 
Sergt. Battenhausen... . ... = 42342) 15 02034) 9 |24 
Sergeant Clemens........... - 42324; 17 jo 3300} 6 [23 
O. Schmeelock..............+ “ 192288) 12 [4002 4| 10 |22 
Private Stein. ..... ..c.cee- - 238223) 12 20020; 4 16 
Private Kaseman.......... s - 120023 7 ae Sere Ene he 
Lieutenant Spitzer...... .... ef \2 oo a one 
Private Doring............... ‘ OOP OL 4'l..5;.0 1. 18 
Private Konig............-.+« ee 20020 4/......... | | 4 
Private Werner... ..... .... = wee eO) Bi... ses Pc ee 
Private Kolner............... | - 20000) 2 | Re aicene: rat 48 
Lieutenant Mulier........... | © HOOOOS! O......5 eae 
1h 
OR 6. o328s05 ess: . .{Ist N. ¥. 128238) 18100243 9 22 
Pa. cinaksages ceonnes | : 32433) 15 00430) 7 |22 
— DORCEE 05. ccccccces | - 12803 2, 10 02302)* 7/17 
PB, MOCORRIM.... vccccssccces ne j 2322, 12108020) 5/17 
Private Schaeffer............ | = j2 3233) 13 02000) 2 )15 
MGM 025s ccvaces ve i © 422282) 11 looogol] 2 13 
Colonel Webster....... ..... ge 43220'11 00000! O11 
eh ee 22020 er corre | wie 
POND TID ions crscccsnccesc ~ OOO SD fivasccsas ae 
Private Walby..... Lakweneons + BOGOR 6 Locccesses o« 14 
Sergeant Huntman.... . .... = OSOCO Bh. ..< cece. | 3 
Sergeant Toliner............ = PECRH Oliissscccs 0 
134 
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—The latest zodlogical curiosity is reported from Rich- 


mond, Virginia—a dog with two tails. One of them, how- 
ever, was an ox-tail, and the dog carried it in his mouth, 
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“state, but up to the last fifteen years he was a fair horse- 
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Sporting Zlews from Abroad. 


F English chroniclers, correspondents and special re- 
porters have given somewhat ambiguously the account 
of the famous ceremony which united in holy bonds the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
getting sadly mixed up in their translations of the Greek 
liturgy, and even misspelling the lady’s titles, (the exact 
distinction between Cezravna and Czravna being not yet 
perfectly understood,) in regard to the Imperial hunt 
which followed the ceremony, our English friends, being 
undoubtedly more at home in sporting matters, have given 
us a most interesting account. His Grace of Edinburgh 
has no small reputation asa hunter, having battled with 
the lordly elephant, and so, perhaps, his Imperial father- 
in-law made up the Gatchina chase for his son in law’s 
benefit. Russia eschews the admirable English fox chase 
or the less sportsmanlike boxed-up stag hunt, and tracks 
the bear in his lair, and takes to killing wolves. There 
must be a peculiar gorgeousness about an Imperial bear 
hunt, and manners and customs, taken.no doubt from the 
period of Ivan the Terrible, are stillin vogue. The bear 
is aroused to action by a band of horn players, who play, 
in unison, grand hunting fan-fares, and awaken bruin from 
his slumbers. If, however, ursus is hibernating and dor- 
mant, even after the band has given him a symphony of 
Wagner’s, he is aroused from his den and slumbers by a 
spearsman, and the hounds are let slip on the quarry. When 
the bear bolts or is brought to bay, a rifle shot ends the 
strife. Then the animal is put on a sledge of honor, with 
six prancing steeds to haul*thim, and with jingling bells the 
cortege glides through the snows. On the occasion of the 
Gatchina hunt the bag was fair enough, to wit, one bear, 
thirteen wolves, two foxes, and a few hares. We wonder 
whether the fine looking Duke Alexis when he joined 
General Custer on the breezy prairies of the West had not a 
better time of it when they laid the buffalo low? Though 
our gallant Yankee General does like musical effects, insist- 
ing that when he fought the Sioux his own men went at it 
more lustily while ‘‘Garry Owen” was being played, we 
hardly think the noble Russ or the General had any other 
music than the most glorious of all, the human voice, as 
with excited cheers and wild whoops and hurrahs they 
charged the lumbering buffalo on their fleet steeds on the 
grassy plains. 
‘‘Idstone,” the clever correspondent of the Field, has 
a most amusing letter in the last number of our most worthy 
contemporary. Speaking of the ‘tmany new and startling 
plans and theories started of late as to the uses of sporting 
dogs,” he hits the nail on the head when he says that con- 
trivances are made for getting the game up to the guns, in- 
stead of the guns, as in old days, going after the game, In 
writing about ‘‘driving game,” this most excellent authori- 
ty speaks of the sportsman of the day being lowered into a 
pit, (coffin like,) sggeening the front of his cache with furze, 
and most amusingly tells of a letter received by him from 
some infatuated pot hunter, who asks for ‘‘a subterranean 
retriever accustomed to being buried alive.” One most in- 
teresting portion of this communication is where Idstone 
says; ‘‘as to using pointers and setters in covert with bel or 
without them, (the Italics are our own,) I am and have been 
using them in this manner for an American sportsman * 
™ But why use setters when there are dogs constituted 
on purpose. If they stand, where are they? If they don’t 
stand, what will they be in the open by and by? And then 
as to backing where they cannot see one another. They do 
it in America because it is their fashion and their system, 
and it answers; but if they took to spaniels they would find 
their account in it, and they would mever go to setters 
again, for they would answer bettter. * * * Now 
is it a setter’s business to flush game, and is a dog put into 
a covert to flush it or not?” To this we have to reply that 
with us our American dog is called to perform a-great 
many more parts than his English canine brother. He 
may not do each one thing as well as the special dogs of 
various breeds used in making up the English sportsman’s 
equipage, but for all around work, a jack of all trade busi- 
ness, for rough work ‘‘of open country, interspersed with 
thorns, jungles, patches, and muddy places,” as mentioned 
by Idstone, and for long going, a hundred miles or more of 
ranging, all additional .equirements which we ask of him, 
our setter serves us wonderfully. “About delling our dogs, 
however, that is a novel point which though we have heard 
of, we have never known to be practised, save with set- 
ters in the long prairie grass. 

—The death of Baron Meyer de Rothschild deprives the 
English turf of one of its leading patrons. The possessor 
of untold wealth, as early as 1841’ Rothschild spent a 
princely fortune on his stables, and though the dark blue 
and yellow cap of his jockeys did not always come in the 
first, still he had allotted to him a notable share of racing 
victories. The Mentmore- stables were among the most 
famous establishments, and some of the best stock now in 
England was raised by him. Itis said by English horse 
critics that he looked for size and bone in the selection of 
his horses rather than for the more modern ‘‘fashionable” 
horse. Whether it was an acquired taste or not we cannot 





man, and could follow the staghounds with the most reck- 
less crack-brained riders, but since about 1850 failing health 
caused Baron Rothschild to desist from such manly sports. 

—Mr. Frank Buckland gives an account of a visit paid 
to Grimsby, and tells us that from this place, largely inter- 
ested in fishing, no less than 36,300 tons of fish were shipped 
Jast year, principally cod, worth £540,000, the ton of fish 







































averaging about £15.” There is an interesting point in this 
article in regard to fish which Mr. Buckland calls 
‘“‘sprangs,” which he thinks are the young of the cod, and 
he purposes to settle this question by placing some of the 
sprangs in the brighton aquarium. These fish are small, 
averaging 15 inches in length and weighing two pounds, 
comparatively worthless as food, being worth some half a 
dollar of our money the thirty fish. Mr. Buckland thinksif 
they are young cod they should be protected, or ought not to 
be caught until they attain a proper size. It would he inter- 
esting to have some of our fishermen or icthyologists 
give their opinions on the subject in regard to the appear- 


ance of our young cod. 


—Mr. A. Spalding, of the Boston Base Ball Club, 
is noticed in the English papers as being now in Lon- 
don. We think Mr. Spalding is desirous of showing our 
English friends the nature and character of our American 
game. Weare pleased to state that the cricket authority 
of a leading English paper, Land and Water, expressed the 
hope that the Boston club will be kindly received, and with 
the same cordial reception that has always greeted their 
countrymen who have crossed the Atlantic on similar oc- 


casions. 





Che Fennel. 


SETTERS CROUCHING vs. POINTERS. 








EpitTor ForEsT AND STREAM:— 


It is a singular fact that in England setters used to crouch or set their 
game, while in America they almost invariably point it erect and stand- 


ing, or partially so, as does their companion of the chase, the pointer. 


‘Frank Forrester,” in his ‘‘Field Sports,” remarks: “In America 
wherever I have shot, East or West, in Canada, orin the States, I have 
but twice in five and twenty years seen a setter set, and then it was acci- 
dental, so far as this—that the dog usually stood.”” He speaks of having 
shot over a dog, both in England and America, which he broke in the old 
country and says of him: “Ido not think I ever saw him point in his 
old country; I know I never saw him set in his new,” and concludes by 
saying: “I should like vastly to arrive at something concerning this 


strange point in Natural History, but it defies conjecture.” 


I stall not pretend to fathom this intricate question, but will merely 
put forth an opinion which may in a shght measure go toward answer- 
ing it. In England great pains is taken in the breaking and training of 
setters, vastly more so than in America, and while the owner of the dogs 
is not able to shoot over them, and seldom he is not, he has them regu- 
larly worked and practiced by his professional breaker and gamekeeper 
whose business it is to see that not a point in their careful training shal 


be lost for want of use. 


Setters in England draw on their gamesplendidly, and this is particu - 
larly looked to and the necessity of great caution in this act is impressed 
on the canine mind. Is it not natural, then, that a setter originally in 
his unimproved state a spaniel and taught to crouch should set his birds 


where carefulness has been so drilled into him? i: 


here. 


“Homo.” 


the ground and fiag tail erected high and plainly visible. 


the best naturalists, breeders, and sportsmen of the world. 
Stonehenge says that Daniel, in his ‘“‘Rural Sports,” vol. 


ii., p. 290, gives a copy of a bond, signed by John Harris 
October 7, 1485, in which he covenants to keep for six 


months and break a certain spaniel to ‘‘set partridges, phea- 


sants, and other game in consideration of ten shillings of 
lawful English money.” Thus it can be shown that as 
early as the fifteenth century a dog similar to a spaniel, and 


therefore not a pointer, was used for setting game, and 
there is reason to believe that at that time, and for a Jong 
period subsequently, the setter did actually drop and not 
stand, as the pointers now do; but how this change was ef- 
fected we do not exactly know, though there can be no 
doubt of the fact. Prior to the introduction of the flint 
gun it was impossible to shoot birds flying, and these dogs 
were used in aid of the net which was drawn over both 
dog and game, and hence a crouching setter was more use- 
ful than a standing pointer; but when the gun came into 
general use the pointer, from being more visible ag he kept 
his upright posture, was selected in preference, and the set- 
ter rejected, until in course of time certain breeds of that 
dog were known to iiitate the pointer in the standing po- 
sition, and after a still further lapse of time the old crouch- 


ing style of setting was lost. Thus, we believe, it came to 
pass that the English setter imitated the pointer, but 
whether it was effected by crossing with the pointer it is 





In America we are content to have adog that will find his game nicely, 
point and retrieve, and back his companion’s point. This is all that is 
absolutely necessary to us Americans; every person here is to a great ex- 
tent his own breaker, and we have no gamekeeper to educate our setters 
while we are occupied at our factories, counting houses, or warerooms. 
Again, may it not be that the setter “‘Frank Forrester” speaks of as hav- 
ing been a croucher while in England and a pointer while in America, 
having been hunted with a standing dog in this country, learned that 
crouching was not necessary, and followed the example of his compan- 
ion? Dogs are very imitative. It is folly to suppose, as I have heard, that 
the atmosphere or the peculiar scent of our American game causes this 
transformation in the habits of the English trained setter when hunted 


It cannot be said English dogs were stauncher in their crouch than ours 
are in their stand; but certain it is we do not pay that attention we 
should to the breaking of sctters, and I fear we are not in a condition 
just at present to compete for honors in a trial in the field until we know 
the rules of working dogs in the field. I have myself seen but one per- 
fect croucher in all my travels (there may be hundreds more). He was 
notably so, and was owned and trained by a careful and particular ama- 
teur breaker, Dr. Henry Tradell, and the dog “‘Rake”’ of the Gilder- 
sleeve strain; none of his ancestors have the same characteristic, which 
is some argument that training had a great deal to do withit. I once 
shot woodcock over him in Bartram’s thicket, in the Twenty-seventh 
Ward of our city, when he invariably crouched in his point, with belly on 


Crouching in the setters instead of pointing is easily 
accounted for. When Frank Forester used to shoot in 
England, which is now some thirty odd years ago, some 
of the breeds ,of setters used to set or crouch instead of 
point, simply because the setter of that period followed 
the natural instinct of his ancestors. Some hundred years 
ago or more the setter was invariably called the ‘‘setting 
spagiel.” The difficulty of accounting as to how the set- 
ters of to-day attained the method of pointing has puzzled 
































































difficult to say. We know now by experience that the first 
cross between the two, commonly called ‘a dropper,” is a 
useful dog, possessing the properties of each, but it does 
not answer to go on breeding from it, either on the side of 
the sire or dam, and therefore, judging from analogy, the 


effect has not been produced in this way. 

——_>—__—- 
MaRLBORO, Monmoutu Co., N. J., } 
. February 28, 1874. f 
Eprror FoREsT AND STREAM:— 

Iam very happy indeed tolearn that our English cousins have kindly 
consented to bring their dogs over here for the proposed trial, as many 
now on both sides will have an opportunity to witness and enjoy the 
sport that would otherwise have been deprived of the pleasure. 

Our Western pratrie country is preferred by those gentlemen, I believe, 
to test the skill of the competing dogs. It undoubted!y affords ample 
ground and game, but in my humble opinion not the most difficult in 
seme respects to thoroughly test the good qualities of the dogs. Now I 
think more broken, uneven country, with thicket or heavy covert of 
some kind, where game would be more likely to elude the keen scent or 
activity of the dogs would be betier. And besides this, if at the same 
time a friendly trial of the marksmanship of the owners of the competing 
dogs was desired (and let us have both by all means), I am sure it will be 
more difficult shooting in this kind of country than the open level prairie. 
I would therefore most respectfully suggest, if convenient and agreeable 
to all parties interested, that a match be arranged in some desirable local- 
ity in the East—say New Jersey, Delaware or Virginia—where grouse 
and quail are plenty, and the face of the country such as will fully de- 
velop the good or bad qualities and management of the dogs. And then, 
too, this would be but simple justice to the dogs, as some are accus- 
tomed to hunting over and broken for one kind of country, and others 
for an entirely different kind. I sincerely trust, therefore, our distant 
friends will be induced to try their dogs in both sections of the country, 
and thus afford many more and true lovers of the noble animal and the 
exciting and exhilerating sport.an opportunity to enjoy it. I say_this as 
I fear many are situated so they cannot leave their business or families 
to go out West, to be gone long enough to attend the tral. I would also 
take the liberty to suggest the months of October or November for 
shooting in this country, as it will be too warm for the dogs or sports- 
men earlier in the season, and in the East I think the law permitting 
shooting does not expire before the middle of October or first November. 
I think, however, in the West they shoot in August or September; but 
then the game is young and tame, and not near as difficult for the dogs 
to find or the gunner to kill as later, when full feathered, full grown, 
strong and wild, and will try the qualities of both hunter and dogs more 
thoroughly. 

I have been told the shooting season begins earlier in England than 
here, and the summers are much cooler, and if this is so, perhaps 1t 
would be best to have the match come off there first; but in reference to 
other matters, others understand them better than myself,and they will no 
doubt be adjusted to the entire satisfaction and mutual advantage of 
contending parties in the forthcoming match. 

I have received the portrait of “Belle,” and must say I can clearly see 
for strength, activity and endurance she will be hard to beat. I would 
like to get the portrait of “Ranger” also. I am more in favor of setter 
dogs for our kind of hunting than pointers. Have owned and broken 
many of both kinds, and some first-class dogs, but at present own only 
one good one and not thoroughly broken yet, or I would be glad toenter 
the match, as I love the dog and sport better than any other animal or 
amusement it has been my fortune to enjoy, and have been an earnest 
and active sportsman for many years, and trust to enjoy many more. 

“MARLBORO.” 
——__>—— 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., February 21, 1874. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

I take a great interest in the International Trial of Pointets and Set- 
ters, and hope to be present at it. I have a good setter, but I hardy 
dare enter him, as there are probably many better animals. 

B. F. Bows, 
Springfield Republican. 

(Mr. Price and Mr. Macdonna’ have left the matter entirely in the 
hands of the Kennel Club of England, as to the choice of doys to repre- 
sent England in the International Field Trial Challenge, but as we under- 
stand the arrangement, Mr. Macdonna will visit this country with his 
dogs,whether the Kennel Club selects his pointers and setters as the best 
field trial dogs or not.—Ep.] 

> 
Curcaeo, Ill., February 19, 1873. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM!— 

If the English gentlemen will bring their dogs on here there are many 
sportsmen, owners of pointers and setters, that will give them a trial on 
the prairies. There are some very fine dogs in this city and neighbor- 
hood. The sportsmen here are getting up a State club for the protection 
ofgame and the enforcement of the game laws. They will meet on 
March 10th and decide when and where the annual tournament shal! take 
place, which I think will be some time in Jane. 

Allow me to return you the thanks of the Prairie Shooting Club of 
Chicago, for information given by you, and at the same time will state 
that I think yours is the best paper in this country devoted to the Forest 
and Stream, and which I hope will be the leading paper for sportsmen. 

Very respectfully, JosEPH BuTLER, 
Sec. Prairie Shooting Club. 
—_ 


DO DOGS REASON—A LETTER FROM A 
DOG. 
° —— 

Mr. Eprror:—I was lying behind the stove the other evening with 
Pert, and heard my master reading from a paper which he appeared to be 
very fond of, and which, I believe, is called the Forest anp Stream, in 
which was discussed as to whether or not dogs were endowed with rea- 
soning powers and faculties, or whether the remarkable intelligence dis- 
played by us is an exercise only of a higher order of instinct. I listened 
intently, although I pretended to nod, and as there seems to be different 
opinions upon this subject by different persons, I thought it my duty, as 
one who was able to do so, to settle this question for all time. 

I am a black and tan, and of pure blood, as I have often heard my mas- 
ter say, and I have every confidence in my master, and think he is truth- 
ful, for I have been almost constantly with him ever since three years 
ago, when a gentleman brought me, alittle black thing not yet weaned 
from my mother in the great city, to the country, and my mistress 
brought me up on @ bottle. The gentleman brought?me in a ladies’ band- 
box, and I have been with master ever since, and he always has been = 
kind and good to me. I know that Iam pretty, and don't deny that I 
have a fine, black, velvety skin, nice taper legs, beautiful silky ears, and 
slim graceful tail, and I hope I will be pardoned for thus acknowledging 

my vanity, but then you must know I am a female, and, besides, Pert is 
always telling me how nice and fine I am, and what lady can stand to be 
flattered without some few exhibitions of vanity. Pert isa black and 
tan, too, but is not nearly so pretty or shapely as I am, nor is he of as 
pure blood, but of course I would not tell him so, for outside of his dis- 
position to get himself and me into scrapes he is a right good old dog, 
and gives me the nicest of the victuals on the plate and the warmest and 
snuggest place behind the stove of cold nights. But outside of ali this I 
think I must be a valaable dog, for I heard master say that he gave $25 
for me when I was with mother, and [ think $25 must be a great deal of 
money, for my mistress once bought a hat which cost that much, and 
master appeared to be somewhat vexed, and said “you will break me 
up.”’ 
I like master very much, for he bought me the nicest and prettiest col- 


Jar—all green leather and gold, and a place on it for “Julia” and his 
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name, and I always try and not to displease him, but I fear I sometimes 
do exhibit marks of my affection for him by jumping against him with 
my dirty feet after I have been digging for rats, and leaving the prints of 
them on his clothes. He does not like that very well, for he always says 
‘-behave, Julia, your feet are muddy,” and then I wag my tail and say 
“very well,” and walk along decently by his side. 7 

Oh, I do love to catch rats and mice; somehow I think it comes natu- 
ral for me to be fond of killing them, ang occasionally Pert and I go out 
in the wood house and dig for them for hours at a time, and old Pert has 
verily worn his toe nails off at it. I very well remember the first rat I 
ever saw. I was about half grown, and one day went down to the barn 
and jumped into the corn crib, and there, oh, my! what a big rat I saw. 
Instinct or something told me, I don’t know what, that it was my natu- 
ral enemy, and that I must kill it. I pitched into it very bravely, but it 
bit me right over the eye, and, goodness, how the blood run, and how it 
pained. It hung onto me, but I was very mad, and soon shook it off and 
killed it. My master afterwards found the dead rat, and saw my eye 
bleeding, and patting me on the head called me ‘‘good dog.” Since then 
I have learned how to do better. You may be sure I was proud of my 
first rat. 

One day Pert and I were digging in the barn, and we dug up five of the 
tiniest, funniest, little bits of mice, and Pert smelt them, and I smelt 
them. They looked raw, just exactly as little canary birds do when they 
are first hatched, They hadnt a particle of hair on them, and, would 
you believe it, that old Pert actually ate two of them, the old cannibal, 
and I truly believe he would have eaten them every one if I had not told 
him I never would speak to him again as long asI lived if he touched 
another one of them, but I afterwards almost killed myself laughing, for 
what he ate made him just as sick as he could be, and I was glad of it, 
the old scamp. I never laughed so much in my life but once before, and 
that was when Mrs. Brown, who lives right across the way from us, let 
her hateful little poodle Capitola play in the yard, and she ran out and 
barked at a great big butcher's dog, who picked her up in his mouth and 
dropped her, with her white combed hair, blue ribbon, gold locket, and 
all, right into a big mud puddle in the street. I was glad of it, the little 
stuck up, pug noxed thing; she would run and scream if she just saw a 
mouse, and, besides, I don’t admire her beauty; she has red eyes and— 
but there, I do declare, how I am going on, but I always do get excited 
when I think of her. 

My master is very kind to Pert and me, as I said, but he does not permit 
us to go outside of the yard unless we are with him; for farmer Isaac has 
put out a lot of poison to kill the dogs who worry his sheep, and he is 
afraid we will get some of it and be killed; but I am sorry to say we did 
not always obey him, and one day he discovered Pert and me on the street 
coming home from one of our hunting expeditions at an old vacant 
house, where there were plenty of rats and mice. When he saw us he 
scolded us severely, and threatened, if he ever knew of our running off 
again, to whip us, Well, it was about two weeks after this time that I 
heard my master one morning tell my mistress that he was going to leave 
town, and would be absent for a day or two. After he left, Pert and I 
were lying on the stoop in the san, feeling ever so lazy, and presently 
Pert looked at me and said, ‘‘Julia, let’s go to the old house again and 


have some more sport catching rats.”” ‘Oh, dear no,” I said, ‘Master 
told us never to leave the yard again without his permission; I would not 
think of going.”” “What if he did,” said Pert, ‘master is gone, mis- 


tress is visiting over to Mrs, Brown’s and Mary is away back in the 
kitchen; no-one will know it, and besides, I saw two of the biggest rats 
run into the house yesterday morning as I went to market with master; 
but if you won't go, and will promise you won't teli on me, I will go any- 
how.” SoI promised, and Pert started. He got as far a8 the gate, and 
beckoned ‘‘Come on, cowardy,”’ with his tail, and I couldn't stay; soI 
went too. We found a big rat under a broad board, and old Pert went 
around on the other side of the board and barked and dug at it, and I 
kept right still on my side, but kept a sharp lookout until the rat ran out, 
and then I killed it very quickly and went to hunting more. I was very 
much excited at the time, and happening to look up the street who should 
I see but master. Oh, goodness! it frightened me so badly that I really 
thought for a time I should faint, I managed not to dé so, and ran 
around the corner of the house where I had killed the rat; then the 
thought struck me that if Icould use my wits rightly I might escape a 
thumping. A scolding from master hurts ever so bad, but a whipping, I 
think, would almost kill me; so I took the rat in my mouth when my 
master called me, and went up to him so sorrowfully where he stood at 
the gate, with my tail betweeu my legs, (just making believe, you 
know,) and laid the rat at his feet, saying as plainly as I could, ‘‘Master, I 
am sorry I disobeyed you, and this is my only excuse.”’ Master looked 
at me a moment, and then broke into aloud laugh, saying, “Julia, you 
little witch, I wouldn't strike you if you ran away a thousand times,” 
and then he snapped his finger at me, and I galloped around him again 
and again, and never felt so happy before in my life but once, and that 
was when I had my first litter of the prettiest little black puppies, and 
that was the time Capitola was so angry because she never had any pup- 
pies, and besides—but there I go off the track again. Old Pert ran home 
through the back yard, but got a good whipping when he got there from 
master. 

Mr. Editor, master says that you who write so well about dogs must love 
them, and you are liberty to publish this if you see fit, and I hope the 
vexed question, ‘‘Do dogs reason?” will be settled. Well, I'll declare if 
there isn’t that hateful dog of Jones’ in the yard again—boo-woo. 


Yours, JuLia. 


JACKSON, Miss., February 15, 1874. 





Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

The picture of “‘Belle,”’ the champion pointer of England, was received 
some time since. Accept my thanks for your kindness. Without find- 
ing fault with any one, do you not think that a full description, weight 
and measurements would have aided all concerned? A picture (if true) 
gives the beholder all the points, but it conveys nothing more; the sub- 
ject may be small or of huge proportions. 

How much I would like to attend that friendly match in England! I 
have not quite as many reasons as the historical Burgomaster had for 
not firing a salute on the king’s arrival in his town (reasons thirteen in 
number; first on the list, because he had no gun, he was not an Ameri- 
can, or he would have used an anvil). My first reason for not going is 
for the want of the miserable dross necessary for such an occasion. 

We have a good stock of pointers here, progeny of imported English 
dogs, probably as good as any in this country; but all are sadly deficient 
in training; not one of them will drop to the shot, a point that I consider 
of the utmost importance in a good dog. One of our dogs here, owned 
by a friend of mine, the other day was trailing a covey of partridges in a 
field bordering on a creek with high, steep banks, to the edge of which 
he trailed them and stopped, throwing his nose high in the air, but tne 
wind was>blowing directly to the opposite bani, go no chance of a whiff. 
“Shot,” then went back quartering the field thoroughly, arriving at the 
same point as at first, and looked at his master with a puzzled expression 
as much as tosay, “Iam beaten this time.’ My friend, while looking 
for a place to cross, heard a splashing in the water and saw Shot swim- 
ming across the creek, Bythe time Mr. J. had crossed he discovered 
his dog at apoint on a covey of birds. Did Shot reason as his master 
did that the bird had fiown acruss? Shot was not told to “hie over.” 

Bird shooting has not been good here this season. Our farmers culti- 


vate no small in and very little corn, in consequence I have found all 
the birds in the woods. Wesddosk are plentifat, but usually found in 
the cane in inaecessible places. Snipe are just coming in. There are 
plenty of deer and turkeys in our woods, but Ido not indulge in that 
ome. a bees unusually enpeen here this winter. 

e are trying ave agame law by our Legislature this ses- 
sion, Pot hunters here kill Bob ite on the fence, turkeys on the 
nest, and does withfawn. Shall try to stop trapping birds next session: 
to incorporate it with the other bill would kill the waole. é 

I intended to answer “‘Cockshot"” in regard to ‘‘my experience with a 
young pointer’’ some time since direct to Land and Water, but the copy 
containing the article did not reach me until last Saturday. 

I have given your associate's lette: in regard to fox hounds to a com- 
petent man to answer. Will forward when received. Very respectfully 

GEo. C E, 


H 
E. 





Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR FEBRUARY. 





Hares, Squirrels and Wild Fowl. 

FOR FLORIDA. 
Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus) Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) 
Woodcock, Philohela minor.) Quail, Ortyx Virginianus.) 
Snipe, Plover, Curlew, etc., in great - 


veriety. 
acess aici 


LUnder the head of “Game, and Fn in Season’’ we can only apecify wn 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 


will only create confusion. 
———_>_—_— 


To GAME DEALERS AND REsTAURANT KEEPERS.—We 
earnestly and respectfully call the attention of all persons 
engaged in the game business to the following sections of 
‘‘An act to amend and consolidate the several acts relating 
to the preservation of moose, wild deer, birds, and fish,” 
passed by the Legislature of the State of New York, April 
16, 1871:— 

Src: 33. Any person may sell or have in his or her pos- 
session any pinnated grorse, commonly called partridye or 
quail, from the first day of January to the first day of 
March, and shall not be liable to any penalty under this 
act, provided he proves that such birds or game were killed 
within the period provided by this act, or were killed out- 
side the limits of this State, at some place where the law 
did not prohibit such killing. 

This law will be strictly enforced after the first of March, 
and prosecutions will certainly follow its violation. 

—The Southside Sportsmen’s Club of Long Island held 
its annual city meeting for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year last weck. The following gentlemen were 
elected :—President, John K. Hackett; Vice-President, Geo. 
Griswold; Treasurer, William M. Johnson; Secretary, 
Samuel Shaw. Executive Committee:—Two years’ term, 
Samuel Shaw and F. §. Stallknecht; one year’s term, 
Joseph Allen and Charles Banks. It appears, from the 
Treasurer’s report, that up to this date $126,000 have been 
expended on club houses, streams and buildings, all for the 
purpose of fostering open-air recreation and manly sports. 
The constitution of the Club provides for a limitation of 
members to 100. Gentlemen wishing to join will have to 
wait until vacancies occur, as the Club is already full. 


—The following amendatory act has been introduced in- 
to the Assembly by Mr. Prince, read twice, and reported 
favorably upon. It is now before the Committee of the 
Whole :— 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 

Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Srection 1. The tenth section of chapter seven hundred 
and twenty-one of the laws of eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, entitled ‘‘An act to amend and consclidate the 
several acts relating to the preservation of moose, wild deer, 
birds and fish,” is hereby amended sq as to read as follows: 

§ 10. No person shall kill or expose for sale, or have in 
his possession, after the same has been killed, any robin, 
brown thrasher, meadow lark or starling, save only during 
the months of August, September, October, November and 
and December, under a penalty of five dollars for 
each bird; and in the counties of Kings, Queens and Suf- 
folk, no person shall kill or expose for sale, or have in his 

ossession after the same has been killed, any of said birds 
in this section named, except during the months of October 
and November, under a penalty of five dollars for each 
bird. 

§ 12. This act shall take effect immediately. 

—A party of New York gentlemen, among whom are 
several members of the Union Club, sailed for Florida on 
Saturday, where they propose to ‘‘hunt and camp out” for 
a period of three weeks. : 

—The Amateur Shooting Club, Detroit, have elected the 
following officers:—President, T. W. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. M. Baker; Secretary, George B. Mather; Treasurer, 
C. H. Chope. 

—A full report of the Tournament, at Conlin’s Rifle 
Gallery, Broadway, and ties shot off yesterday, will appear 
in our next issue. 

—Benj. P. Howell, Esq., Fish Commissioner of the State 
of New Jersey, in response to some inquiries of ours in re- 
gard to the game in the vicinity of Woodbury, N. J., writes 
us as follows:—‘‘Sporting is a thing of the past rather than 
of the present. in this county. Game of all kinds once 
abounded, but with the decay of the forests, little is left 
but a few 1abbits and an occasional covey of quails, and 
then the owners of the land are precluded from enjoying a 
vested right on account of our close proximity to Philadel- 
phia, whence scores of gunners make excursions as soon as 
the season begins.” 

—A meetirg of amateur pigeon shooters, belonging to 
the New Jersey Sportsman’s Club, at Swedenboro’, met on 
the 14th ult. to try a novel method of shooting pigeons from 
atrap- The conditions of the match were to shoot at ten 
birds from aground trap, sixty yards boundary, 14 oz. shot, 
fifteen yards rise; each man to pull his own string. All 
ties to be shot off at un increased distance of five yards. 
The following is the score:— 

T. W. Clark, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1—6. 

R. Clayton, 1, 1, 1, 1 0, 1—5. 

W. Ford, 1, 0, 1, 1, 1, 04. 

H. Lamb, 1, 1, 0, 1, 0, 1—4. 

Geo. Reed, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0, 1—5. 

J. French, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1—5. 

M. Featherer, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 5. 

J. Featherer, 0, 0, 1, 0, 1, 1—3. 

G. Sheets, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1—6. 

Wm. Ford, 1, 1, 1, 0, 1, 1—5. 

The sweep stakes were divided by Mr. Clark and Mr. 
Sheets, as ‘there remained no birds to shoot the tie off. 


- 


—The Skaneateles Sportsmen’s Club have elected the fol- 
lowiug officers:—President, W. F. Gregory; Vice-President, 
George Rawlins; Secretary and Treasurer, Asa L. Sher- 
wood. , me 

—The ‘‘Act to Amend and Consolidate the several Acts 
relating to Game and Game Fish,” introduced into the New 
Jersey Legislature and passed by the Lower House last 
week, provides for killing deer only between the 15th day 
of October and the 1st day of November. Penalty for vio- 
lation, $50. 

No person shall kill any wild duck, brant or goose with 
a swivel or punt gun, or with any gun other than such guns 
as are habitually raised at arm’s length and fired from the 
shoulder, or use any net-or device for the capture under a 
penalty of $50. 

Grass_plover may be killed between the 1st of August 
and 1st day of January; and Wilson and gray snipe between 
the 1st of September and the 25th day of April. Penalty 
for infringment, $10 for each bird. 

Woodcock may be killed between the 5th day of July 
= the 1st of January. Penalty imposed, $10 for each 

ird. 

Quail, ruffed grouse or pheasant can only be killed be- 
tween the 1st day of November and the 1st day of January. 
Penalty attached, $15 for each bird killed or had in pos- 
se3sion. 

A section provides that no person shall kill any pinnated 
rouse prior to November 1st, 1880, under a penalty of $50 
or each bird killed; and subsequent to that time makes it 

lawful to kill them only between the 1st day of November 
and the 1st day of January, under a penalty of $20 for each 
bird killed or had in possession. 

Rail and reed birds can be killed only in the months of 
September, October and November under a penalty of $5 
for each bird killed or had in possession. 

A fine of $5 is imposed for Killing at any time any insec- 
tiverous bird. 

No person shall kill, catch, or discharge any fire arms at, 
any wild pigecn while on its nesting ground, or discharge 
apy fire arms within one-fourth of a mile of their nesting 
places under a penalty of $25. 

No person shall kill or take any ruffed grouse, quail, 
woodcock, pinnated grouse, rail, or reed birds by means of 
any trap, snare, net, or device whatever, at any time, under 
a penalty of $10 for each bird so snared or taken. A pro- 
vision in this section makes it lawful to take quail by means 
of traps between the 1st of January and 1st of July for the 
sole purpose of preserving them alive over the winter. 

No person may catch any speckled trout, bass or salmon, 
or any other fish, in any of the fresh water in this State, 
with any, device, save only with hook and line, or place any 
— in any water inhabited by them under a penalty of 

It is lawful to catch salmon, speckled trout or bass only 
in the months of April, May, June, July, and the first fifteen 
days in August under a penalty of $10 for each fish had in 
Possession; but this section does not prevent any person 
from catching trout with nets on waters owned by himself 
for the purpose of stocking other waters. 

A section provides that no person shall kill or expose for 
sale any salmon trout, luke trout, or bass in the months of 
October, November, December, January, and February, 
under a penalty of $10 for each fish. 

It is not lawful for any person to place any set nets across 
any of the canals, river lets, thoroughfares, or crecks in this 
State under a penalty of $25. 

No person or corporation shall throw or deposit any culm 
or coal dirt into or upon any of the rivers, lakes, ponds, or 
streams under a penalty of $50; and any person placing any 
lime, or drug, or medicated bait in any fresh water stream, 
lake or pond stocked with or inhabited by salmon, trout, 
bass, pike, pickerel, sunfish, or perch, is liable to a fine of 
$50 and damages in addition thereto. 

No person shall catch any black bass, pike or pickerel be- 
tween the ist day of March and the 1st day of June under a 
penalty of $25. ’ 

Any Justice or Magistrate having probable cause for be- 
lieving in the concealment of any game or fish during any 
of the periods prohibited, may issue bis search warrant, 
and cause search to be made in any house, market, boat, 
package; car, or building. 

Pe ge eee 
EpitToR FoREsT AND STREAM:— 

An amateur pigeon match was shot last week on the grounds adjoining 
Mr. Robert Gordon's Hotel, Forty-seventh street and Baltimoee avenue, 
West Philadelphia, with field guns, 14 0z. sot, 21 yards rise, 80 yards 
boundary. The birds proved all ‘drivers,’ aad were “‘little blue rocks.” 
The following is the score: 


Killed. Gun used. 
fo Se aae 0101103 Scott gun, 8} Ibs. 10 guage. 
Geo. Twadell.... ...001110-3 Parker gun, 8 lbs. 12 guage. 
Mr. McMiller......... 001111-4 Scott gun, 8$ lbs., 10 guage. 
C. 8. Westcott ....... 011111—5 Moore gun, 7} lbs., 12 guage. 


This was the first of a series of friendly matches between the ‘‘Saterlee 
Heights few.” A chailenge has been given to the winner of the match— 
of which more anon. **Homo.” 

Mempuis, Tenn., February 15, 1874. 
Eprtor Forest AND STREAM: — 

Ata special meeting of the Bluff City Shooting Club it was decided to 
have a handicap match at single birds. Three elegant solid silver cups 
are to be awarded as prizes for the first, second and third best shots. It 
was also unanimously agreed by the Club to have a live decr chase on the 
same day, February 2th. Three prominent and well known gentlemen, 
citizens of Memphis, have entered their pack of hounds for the grand 
chase. The Club boys, it would appear from the above, are fully deter 
mined to have fine sport. The match and chase will take place at the 
Chickasaw Jockey Club Course. Yours, Jor. 

——_~>—_—_— 
Hami.ton, Canada, February 20, 1874. 
Epitor ForREsT AND STREAM:— 

As it may interest your readers to know what is going on this side of 
the line in the way of rifle shooting, I take great pleasure in giving you 
what scant information liesin my power. For some time back the 
small bore men of Canada, or rather Ontario (but I think it will apply to 
all the proviuces), have felt that they have not received that recognition 
or support from the different rifle associations which they are entitled 
to. They consider that they have been the organizers of the popular , 
feeling which now exists all over Canada for rifle practice. They have 
felt quite aggreived (and not without reason) that the heads or managers 
of the different associations, who are nearly all gentlemen belongiug to 
the militia or volunteers, confine t>eir matches to military rifles and ig- 
nore the small bores entirely. with perhaps some few exceptions, where 
one or two matches for small bores out of perhaps twelve matches for the 
Snider or Military rifle were shot for, and those one or two were simply 
put in the programme to insure the attendance of small bore men, know - 
ing that they would be almost sure to shoot in all the maiches. Such be- 
ing the case, some of the small bore men have taken the lead in organ- 
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izing an association of their own,and have called a meeting of those who 
were willing to aid in getting up an Ontario Small Bore Rifle Associa- 
tion. A meeting was held in the Temperance Hall, Toronto, on Thurs- 
day of last week. There was a good representation from different 
partspresent. J.B. Boustead, Esq., was called to the chair, and Mr. 
Cruet acted as secretary pro tem. After some little discussion of no mo- 
ment, it was proposed, seconded and carried unanimously that a Small 
Bore Rifle Association should be formed, to be called the Ontario Small 
Bore Rifle Association. A committee of five were elected to draw out 
rules and regulations and to report to an adjourned meeting to be held 
on March 17th, a report of which I will send you if I am present. 

Iam happyto see by your interesting Forzst aND STREAM that the 
Amateur Rifle Club of New York have made arrangements for a friendly 
competition at Creedmoor with an Irish Club. I hope that we of the 
Victoria Rifle Club of Hamilton may have an opportunity of testing our 
steel against them on some occasion. We hada similar match with the 
Bristol Club of England, who were the champions at that time, and we 
beat them. I trust we will be able to give our Irish brothers a pretty 
good shake, if an opportunity occurs. I am, dear sir, Yours, 

SHOOTER. 


ong 
Toronto, February 23. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— ¢ 

Our club, the Toronto Gun Club, has almost been dis- 
banded or broken up since I last wrote to you on account 
of those dissatisfied members of whom I spoke, though now 
we have got into first class working order 

The list of our officers and our club rules and constitu- 
tion will be sent to you by our secretary, who will also ac- 
knowledge reception of the two plates of the celebrated 
pointer Belle, which you were kind enough to forward to 
us. 

We have instituted a series of matches, which are to 
take place each month; the prize for each match is a case 
of stuffed birds, (game.) 

A few of our members inaugurated these shoots last 
week. The following are the handicapped: 


Yards. Names. Hacdicapped. Tota. 
16 R. Morrison 4.@ 26-6 @3-4:628 4 
18 Jas. Ross. 6 @ 3 ¢-3.3'.642 4 
18 J. Maughan ee 6 1.9 € 6. 3:6 3 
17 C. Way. 1712¢¢6¢3 T € CS 5 
18 J. Morrison 11¢¢C¢6 F €14 6 °¢ 4 
18 A. McGregor ae ae oe oe ee ee Fe ee 10 
18 C. Pickering 32.3 6:26:28 3-3 7 
21 J. Taylor + .¢ 6.6.3.2 2_8:6 6 


The birds were the liveliest lot of snow birds I ever saw, 
and with a stiff breeze blowing from SSW. So in consid- 
eration of the day the score was not so bad. 


—Captain, Bogardus is backed by Richard Kendall of 
Chicago, for $1,000 to $5,000 to shoot one hundred pigeons 
against any other man in the United States, all birds to be 
trapped from the same cage. 


Sish Culture. 


This Journal is the Official Organ of the Fish Cultur. 
ists’ Association. 











REPORT OF THE FISHERY COMMISSION- 
ERS OF MASSACHUSETTS FOR 1878. 
hemniecsloig 

ESSRS. THEODORE LYMAN, E. A. Brackett and 

Asa French, the Commissioners of Inland Fisheries 

of the commonwealth of Massachusetts furnish us with a 
well prepared report of the fishing interests of the State 
confided to their care for the year 1873. Commencing 
with the well known case in dispute of the Commonwealth 
va, the Holyoke Water Power, finally decided in favor of 
the State, it is with pleasure that we find according to the 
statement of the commissioners, that the company have 
given these gentlemen their fullest co-operation and that the 
plans and details of the fishway for the dam, so far as fin- 
ished have been faithfully carried out. Next summer it is 
proposed to build a fishway at Turner’s ‘Falls, which it is 
hoped will remove all obstacles to the passage of fish up 
the river. Massachusetts is so situated with rivers finding 
their mouths in her sea-hoard, and flowing through other 
States, that on her depends in no small measure the success 
of pisciculture in other sections north of her. In this in- 
terest the commissioners-of the New England States voted 
at their last meeting to deposit ali the young salmon, 
hatched by them last year, in the head waters of the Con- 
necticut. In addition many millions of young shad are to 
be carried this coming summer above Turner’s Falls. From 
the suggestions of Professor Baird, (found in a character- 
istic letter of this most distinguished of our ichthyologists in 
the appendix) is shown the necessity of furnishing food for 
the cod, haddock and halibut, which food is the alewife 
(Alosd tyrannus) and how the anadromous fishes bing the 
cod and other fishes to the coast because these purely sea 
fishes find in anadromous fish their food. The commis- 
sioners have then very wisely paid attention to the intro- 
duction of ale-wife. In addition to furnishing food to the 
sea fishes, rendering coast fishing possible once more, the 
ale-wife is quite a good fish, in flavor scarce inferior to the 
shad, its only objection being an over abundance of small 
bones. Of the shad hatching undertaken by Mr. A. C. 
Hardy, we have a most elaboratedly prepared synopsis, 
showing in a series of carefully prepared tables, the num- 
ber of male and female shad taken, the temperature of the 
air and water, meteorological circumstances, and with it 
the quantity of spawn collected. From the exceedingly 
large number of fish taken, some 2,691, no less than 11,595,- 
000 ova were obtained, which ova in part were hatched and 
turned into the Merrimac, the Neponset, and Monataqnot 
Rivers. In addition to this on the Connecticut River, 
under the same careful series of observations, innumerable 
shad ova were secured and hatched. Of course though shad 
are becoming more and more plentiful in the New England 
States, it may be three years yet before we shall hear of the 
return of these fish to the rivers, grown sufficient size to be 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


marketable. Of smelt the commissioners state that twenty- 
five years ago the lower waters of the Mystic River were 
in the winter season crowded with little tents for the 
protection of persons engaged in fishing, and that two 
to three dollars could be made a day by men catching 
smelts with the hook and line, but that later the seining 
and netting on the spawn beds had destroyed the fish, and 
consequently the gains of the fishermen. So completely 
was this the case, that a fish committee from Winchester 
spent several nights in catching only fifty-two smelts, their 
object being to stock the river above Mystic dam. But 
through good care and judgment and by more carefully pro- 
tecting this excellent little fish during the last five years, 
so rapidly have the smelt increased, that last winter the 
little tents made their appearance once more, and the fish- 
ing business for smelts became again lucrative. Seven 
eighths of the supply of Boston market in smelts now come 
from Greene Bay, near Portsmouth, and are caught by 
hook and line, and the commissioners very pithily remark 
“no man would venture upon Green Bay with seine or net 
unless he believed in baptism without benefit of clergy,” which 
‘little bit of piscatory lynch law if meeted out occasionally, 
we should be inclined to say would bring forward the 
verdict of ‘‘serve ’em right,” from all true friends of fish 
protection. Of trout propagation, the commissioners inform 
us that quite a number of establishments have been started 
in the State during the past year. The report states that 
to ensure success the preserve should be a flowed pond of 
many acres with deep and shallow water, that grass, bushes 
and trees siould not be removed, because they serve to 
enerate insects, flies &c., which ought to form half of the 
natural food the fish should use. The pond owned by D. 
H. Gilbert & Son, of Plymouth, intended for trout culture, 
the commissioners declare to be a move in the right direc- 
tion. 

Of the salmon spawn raised in Maine by Mr. Charles G. 
Atkins, (see an admirable paper on this subject by Mr. 
Atkins in the last issue of the Forest AND STREAM). Mass- 
achusetts received 232,800, about 185,000 healthy young 
fish were obtained, and of these 165,000 were placed by the 
New Hampshire Commissioners in the head waters of the 
Merrimack at Woodstock and Thornton, and by other ad- 
ditions the total number of young fish amounted to fully 
185,000. There is now no doubt but that some of the sal- 
mon of 1871 have made their appearance in the Massachu- 
setts bay, as we are informed that fish of two and three 
pounds have been caught in gill nets used for mackerel. 


. Last summer one of eight or nine pounds was caught near 


Boston, and in Buzzards bay in July 1873 it is pretty cer- 
tain that a salmon of eight pounds was captured. These 
facts show quite positively that the few young ‘salmon 
placed in the rivers some three years ago, true to their ne- 
ture after having gone to sea are returning. This spring 
the commissioners believe their share of young salmon to 
be put intothe:r waters will be fully 600,000. Of the Salmo 
Quinnat, Sacramento salmon, some 48,000 eggs were 
obtained, from which 27,000 young fish were produced. 
A further supply is expected by the commissionsers, which 
they propose placing in two small rivers, in order to study 
their growth and habits. Of land locked salmon the com- 
missioners of Massachusetts united with those of Connecti- 
cut in ‘forming a hatching house at Ship Pond Stream, one 
of the tributaries of Sebec Lake, and as soon as in order a 
fair stock of spawn may be expected, to be distributed in 
the States. 

Of fishways, one of the most important subjects in pisci- 
culture, and one involving the greatest trouble and expense, 
the commissioners have planned and ordered eighteen dur- 
ing the last year of which fifteen have been completed in- 
cluding the one before mentioned at Holyoke, and we have 
the assurance that this spring all of them will be completed. 
One most interesting chapter in the report, is that treating 
of the Leased Ponds, in accordance with the passage of an 
act of 1869, and udder authority of an additional act granted 
in 1873 twenty-six great ponds have been leased by the 
commissioners for the cultivation of fishes, and of these 
four to the towns near which the ponds are located. Under 
certain carefuly prepared leases, when a town appropriates 
money to stock a pond, every citizen of the town has a 
dirrect interest in the success of the enterprise. Sufficient 
time has not yet in every case elapsed so that the benefits 
of the system can be fully judged, but enough has been 
ascertained to demonstrate its success. Appendix B. (Page 
30) of the report is a most interesting document, referring 
as it does to the condition of the leased ponds; the advan- 
tages of the plan can be readily seen; from the testimony 
of those leasing the ponds, in every case the fish have 
thriven wonderfuly, and the new stocks introduced into 
them seem to promise exceedingly well forthe future. The 
report concludes with a thorough review of the lobster 
question, given by a Boston firm, where the same reason- 
ing is carried out, for the preservation of lobsters, as was 
mentioned by us in former reviews, The total expenses of 
commissioners for the year have been $4,056.37, which 
small amount of money, we believe to have been carefuly 
and judiciously spent. We have every reason to be well 
satisfied with.the report of Messrs. Lyman, Brackett and 
French, of the Massachusetts Fish Commission, as it evinces 
not only care in its preparation, but may develop new facts 
from a study of the tables showing the effects of tempera- 
ture of the air and water, and weather on the spawning of 
fish. 


—Mr. J. 8. Robinson, at Meredith Village, New Hamp- 


shire, -has some 40,000 young lake trout, just hatched at his 
fish nursery, with which he proposes to stock Lake Winni- 
pissiogee. 
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Fish Protection in Marne.—The work of introducing 
sea-fish into the rivers of Maine, and hatching spawn for 
other States, undertaken six or eight years ago, has proved 


remarkably successful. There has been a good deal of op- 
position to the erection of fish-ways and the laws against 
throwing the waste of mills into the streams, but it has 
been partly overcome, and already the Penobscot and Ken- 
nebec are well stocked with salmon, while the Androscog- 
gin has received a large lot of young fish. The catch of 
salmon on the Penobscot since the work began is estimated 
at 15,000, worth $50,000, while the whole gain from the 
efforts of the commissioners cannot be less than $100,000: 
But the work of breeding shows the most remarkable re- 
sults. Mr. Atkins,one of the commissioners, bought the 
first eggs in Canada at $4480 pet thousand, or nearly 44 
cents each; now he sells the same sort at $3 50 a thousand. 
He has in five troughs 2,500,000 eggs, and can increase the 
number to 4,000,000. The hatching of shad is a minor in- 
dustry, and 100,000 young ones have been placed in the 
Kennebec, and the same number in the Penobscot, the past 
year. 

—The recent meeting at Little Falls, for the purpose of 
stocking the Mohawk River with fish, was largely attended 
and resulted in the appointment of a committee to solicit 
subscriptions, a committee to receive and take charge of 
the fish and to visit Rochester for the purpose of obtaining 
from Seth Green the necessary information for the success 
of fish culture. 

In the Maine Legislature a bill was reported from the 
Committee on Fisheries, which amends the present statutes 
so that any person who shall have in his possession any 
fresh salmon between September 1st and April Ist, or any 
fresh land-lcéked salmon or trout between October 5th and 
January 1st, which he has obtained by gift, purchase or in 
any other way, is to be held liable to the penalties of the 


law. The bill was ordered to be printed. 
——_>__—_- 


CLEVELAND, Onto, February 16. 1874. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

I notice in your list of Fish Commissioners for several 
States, that you have not those of Ohio. They are as fol- 
lows :— - 

E. Sterling, M. D., Cleveland; J. H. Klippart, Columbus, 
J. H. Warder, Cincinnati. They were appointed by Gov. 
Noyes in pursuance of an Act of the General Assembly 
passed in 1873. Under the law, the Commissionérs made 
a report, and Gov. Noyes, the retiring governor, in his 
annual message, said as follows:— 

‘“‘When laborers are out of employment, when times are 
hard and money scarce, the minds of men naturally and 
properly turn to the consideration of matters affecting the 
price of subsistence, the cost of living. Certainly there is 
no food more healthful or more palatable than the best 
varities of fish which are found in our lakes and rivers, 
Yet the supply has been growing less year by year, until it 
can no longer be regarded as a common and cheap article 
of diet, but should be classed with the luxuries, which 
only the rich or those in comfortable circumstances can 
afford. It is no longer a question whether or not itis pos- 
sible to restock our inland waters with fish. Experiments 
in vaiious parts of the country have been made on so gen- 
erous a scale, that it is now certain we can repair the waste 
and consumption which have produced the present scarci- 
ir. And this can be done with comparatively little cost. 

he delicious white fish of the lakes, instead of costing 
ten cents per pound, as they now do when placed upon our 
tables, ought to be afforded for four cents at most. But 
to effect this there must be a more plentiful supply. 

The General Assembly, at its last session, authorized the 

appointment 0° three fish commissioners, who were to act 
without compensation, but whose actual expenses while 
prosecuting their investigations were provided for by a 
small apprepriation. These commissioners were not ex- 
pected to undertake the actual work of fish culture, other- 
wise a larger appropriation would have been made. The 
board are now ready to commence restocking our waters, 
and are satisfied that an almost unlimited supply of fish 
can be furnished, within three or four years from the time 
when the work is entered upon in earnest. In the interest 
of both comfort and economy, I recommend an appropria- 
tion of at least $5,000, for the purpose of erecting hatching 
houses on Lake Erie, in our reservoirs and rivers, and to 
ee of propagating the most desirable kinds 
of fish. 
- Whether the recommendation will be headed by the pre- 
sent General Assembly, remains to be seen. The chances 
are that it will not, for I observe that a bill has been in- 
troduced to repeal the law of 1873, and thus a backward 
step is to be taken, instead of one forward in the right 
direction. Nevertheless it will be only a question of time, 
when the subject of propagation of fish will revive due at- 
tention in this State, as public attention is being directed 
to it more and more every year. 

Our lakes, resevoirs, and rivers can be easily stocked 
with an abundance of good fish, and then, ‘‘cheap food for 
the millions.” Yours Truly. 

ALLAN T. BryysMaDeE. 

[If the waters of Ohio are not speedily restocked with 
fish, it will not be through the neglect or indifference of 
Governor Noyes. He evidently appreciates the importance 
of the measures which he recommends, when he urges an 
appropriation of at least $5,000. The appropriations of 
most of the States are too meagre to accomplish much, and 
not at all commensurate with the grand results sought to 
be obtained. When we know that the judicious planting of 
fish ova will yield returns many fold greater than the seed 
corn that is put into the earth, it is penny-wise for Lezisla- 
tures to be parsimonious in the appropriation of the public 
money for the use of the Fish Commissioners. We trust 
that the present General Assembly of Ohio will be taught - 
to attach such importance to the measures recommended 
by Geo. Noyes as they deserve.—Eb. } 
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Springfield was crowded with gamblers, black legs and extortioners of 
every kind last year, and yet the very parties who now taboo Saratoga 
would be glad to sce the regatta again at Springfield, and would doff the 
sackcloth and ashes of the Springs for the purple and fine linen of the 
river. But is there not a very serious question underlying all this fuss 
and humdrum? namely:—Do Amherst, Dartmouth, etc., place persons 
in their crews who are so fond of gambling and dc’ 
cannot be trusted where the very best society of ou. country allows its 
sons and daughters to congregate? Isstheir training no restraint? Is 
their bringing up no guarantee of sufficient self-restraint to withstand 
these temptations? If so, then brand them at once as children, and 
send their nurses and their mother’s apron strings along with them that 
we may know whether we are dealing with young men or not. 

Repent our decision to go to Saratoga? And why? Last year the Am- 
ateur Regatta was held there, and was pronounced, by those competent 
to judge, the best of the kind ever held in this country. There was no 
rowdyism, drunkenness, pool selling, blacklegixm, it being far ahead in 
every respect of the regatta which afterward took place in the staid, 
Quaker city of Philadelphia. In regard to the distance, it is nearer cen- 
tral for all the colleges at present represented in the association than any 
other suitable place that could be named. 

The foHowing is a pretty accurate list of the distances from the various 
colleges to Saratoga:—Bowdoin, 352 miles; Cornell, 239; Harvard, 230; 
Princeton, 224; Yale, 200; Dartmouth, 200; Amherst, 188; Columbia, 176; 
Wesleyan and Trinity less than Yale, and Williams only a comparatively 
short distance. 

Bowdoin has the greatest cause to complain on account of distance, 
yet she voted for Saratoga. Cornell last year went 358 miles to Spring- 
field, and found no fault with the distance, and even now she has to go 
farther than any other college or university except Bowdoin. In my 
opinion—if so humble an opinion is of any account—the association did 
well in every regard in selecting Saratoga. It is central, eaxy of access, 
no more costly than Springfield, and an almost perfect course. Because 
Amherst could not have her own way is no reason why she should find 


Boston, February 23, 1874. 














Eprror Forrest AND STREAM:— 

I can hardly believe that Seth Green wrote the article which appeared 
in the New York Times over his signature on the subject of lobsters. 
Mr. Green is made to say “they will not have any lobsters in a few years, 
if they allow them to be taken during the spawning season.” Is Mr. 
Green aware that lobsters spawn at all seasons, and that it is not known 
at what season the greatest amount of spawn is thrown? (See Mr. John- 
son’s report, made to the Massachusett’s Anglers’ Association). In clos- 
ing the letter referred to, Mr. Green says it is easy to propagate lobsters, 
and advises us as follows:— 

“The pond should be built in some place where the salt water sets in 
from the ocean, and should be screened in such a way that the water can 
flow in and out with the rise and fall of the tide. I think, also, that it 
should be fenced on the seaward side, and possibly all around, so as to 
prevent the lobster from going over the land to the ocean." 


Mr. Green fears that the lobsters might possibly escape from the pond 
by going overland! His fears may be well founded, but judging from a 
slight acquaintance with lobsters I should not be unwilling to match an 
Ontario white fish against the fastest land travelling lobster ever seen by 
the greatest of modern fishermen, particularly if both were to come out 
of the water of their own accord to participate in the race. 

Asx Mr. Green has given his advice in regard to the propagation of this 
nseful article of food, will he not kindly give us such facts as he may 
possess regarding their land travels, where they came ont, how far they 
went and what they came out for, and how long they lived after they 
came ont. om. ©. 



















































Pachting and Boating. 


All communications from Secretarves and friends should be mailed not 
later than Monday in each week. 


ot 
HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 




























DATE. BOSTON. — | NEW YORK. | CHARL'S1"N fault with the place and back out. As well might the two who voted in 
=. tian h. m. h. m. h. m. the negative last year have pointed tothe holes of Springfield and re- 
ee | 7 57 | 4 42 | 3 57 fused to go there. If-men and money were lacking, which is surmised 
i eee 9 0 545 | 5 0 by many of the colleges and universities, it would have been much bet- 
Feb. 28...... | 9 58 | $e ' 5 5 ter to have kept quiet, and simply been non est at the regatta. If this 
March 3 ! 10 39 7 24 6 39 . # . =e AP S 
March 2. 31 20 | 8 2 | 7 20 last is not the fact we trust that Amherst will rescind her childish action, 
March 3. 11 58 | 8 38 | ; 7 88 and, acquiescing in the decision of the association, as Harvard has done, 
March 4.. eve 27 9 8 send a crew who shall have manhood sufficient to withstand the tempta 





tions, if any, of Saratoga, and prove to the word that Amherst is not a 
breeder of milk and water specimens of humanity. 

We reiterate, then, we are glad Saratoga was chosen, because we have 
every reason to believe that everything will be conducted fairly and up- 
rightly. And, more than that, we of Cornell believe that with a fair, open 
course, we can come in better than fourth, as we did last year, although 
we had a mile of shoal to tug over; at least we shall do our best to send 
as good a crew as any on the lake. Last year our crew received the title 
of the “‘Wicked Crew,” because they rowed on Sunday instead of stay- 
ing on shore playing, cleaning their boat house, fixing their boat, etc., 
as all the other crews did. Perhaps at Saratoga they may be able to re- 
deem their reputation. 

Since writing last we have enlarged the navy boat house, so that it will 
now accommodate twenty or more boats wiih ease, leaving two large 
rooms for dressing and oar rooms. It is quite convenient now, and every- 
thing is in readiness for hard work as soon as the water opens in the 
spring. The gymnasium, built by the professors and students, will soon 
be ready for use. It is 20x50 feet on the ground, and twenty feet be- 
tween joints, and will contain all the apparatus with which the best col- 
lege gymnasiums are supplied—that is, the practical apparatus—two sets 
of parallel and perpendicular bars, two horizontal bars, peg-pole, rope, 
horse, spring board, trapeze, dumb bells, clubs, rings, and a reactionary 
lifter. 

We have had a few days of good skating during the past cold snap, but 
the snow has spoiled it for the present. Some of the students are trying 
to get a rink started, and it isto be hoped that before long we may have 
a permanent skating place, as there are several places in the village well 
suited for such a purpdse. J. 


—The New York Canoe Club held its third annual meet- 
ing at their Club rooms on February 19th. The rooms 
were filled with members, mar.y of them being the leading 
literary and scientific men of this city, who have employed 
their leisure hours in voyages of discovery on the upper 
waters of Lake Champlain and the charming River Sorrel, 
which empties into this beautiful Lake. Commodore 
Schuyler took the chair; when the Treasurer read the 
financial report of the past year, which showed that the 
prosperous condition of the Club was very encouraging; 
the Secretary’s report was also read, and the officers of the 
past year received a vote of thanks. The members proceed- 
ed to ballot and elect officers for the year. The following 
gentlemen were chosen:—Commodore, W. L. Alden, Vice- 
Commodore, G. Livingston Morse; Hon. Secretary, M. 
Roosevelt Schuyler; Treasurer, 8. Grosvenor Porter; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Lewis F. Timmerman; Measurer, A. 
Carey Smith. The Club has now some twenty-five canoes, 
most of them built from a design after the model of W. 
Baden Powell and a few Rob Roy’s. 

—_— + 


























SHooTING AND YACHTING.—The amateur sportsmen of 
Quincy, Mass., are agitating the question, with prospects of 
success, of forming both a Pigeon Shooting and a Yacht 
Club in that town. There is plenty of good material for 
both organizations. 


secede 
Darrmovutu CoLiecE, February 23, 1874. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

Of course we are all much excited with the many pros and cons about 
Saratoga. Though some of the students—not rowing men—may be op- 
posed to Saratoga on strictly moral grounds, the majority of the athletics 
are for it. Nevertheless, matters are not exactly settled, though there is 
no doubt that a good crew will pull at Saratoga. We have plenty of pluck 
left in us yet, and, though practice in our ships has not yet commenced, 
when the time comes we will set to work manfully. Gates, Eaton, Ward, 
and Archibald, of last year’s crew, are here, and they will make a stout 
nucleus, and as there are some other promising good ones there is no rea- 
son, then, that Dartmouth will not make a fair showing in 1874. Perhaps 
an effort will be made to bring it about that a certain lusty oarsman of 
our college shall try a pair of sculls, so as to compete for the Bennett 
cup. Yours truly, G.N. 










niger 
Tuer Boston Yacut Cius.—Vice-Commodore McKee, 


of this Club, has purchased the yacht Posy, cat rigged, 24 
ft. long, on which he will fly his badge of office the coming 
season. 


— 
INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA. 


—->-—_—__— 
CornELL University, IrHaca, N. Y., February 21, 1874. 
Ep1Tor Forest AND STREAM.— 

I have noticed several articles in the back numbers of ForEst anpD 
Stream in regard to the decision of the convention of the Rowing As- 
sociation of American Colleges to hold the next regatta at Saratoga the 
16th of July next, and some of them contain so many of what I shall 
call malicious statements that I should like to say afew words on the 
subject. It is recognized as parliamentary to call any body together 
when it is desired by the members of the association, or when any im- 
portant business is to be brought before them. 

Now, no one conversant with college regattas will deny but what it is 
necessary to have as much time as possible in which to prepare for the 
contest, having all preliminaries well understood beforehand as far as 
possible. That there is not sufficient time after the 25th of March to 
complete all arrangements was we!! shown last year, and it was this fact 
which induced some of the parties interested to desire an early meeting, 
at which to decide these matters, which ail crews ,desire to know before 
going into training. 

It is also, I believe, parliamentary that when such meeting has been 
called by the proper officers, and authorized by vote of the governing 
body, as was the case at Hartford, it becomes constitutional, and all ac- 
tion which may occur at such meeting is valid. The meeting then being 
constitutional, how can fault be found with the selection of a place for 
















Shapes 
—We are requested by the Saratoga Rowing Association 
to print the following card: 
SARATOGA ROWING ASSOCIATION. 







dress of every amateur rowing club of good standingin the United 
States and Canada. The Association propose to e soon its circulars 
concerning its annual regatta, which will be given some time in August. 
Therefore it is to be hoped that all rowing ciubs will send their address, 
giving name of President and Secretary, so that none may be over- 
loeked, nor fail to receive circulars. Address 
SARATOGA ROWING ASSOCIATION, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 


Sea and River ishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN FEBRUARY. 
——_>——__ 












































SOUTHERN WATERS. 
the regatta, since it has been known from the date of the last regatta that | Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead. 
some place for this year would be selected at some future time? And as | Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish. 
Grouper. sh. Sea Bass. 


ingfis 
Rockfish. Striped Bass, 


—Indian River, Florida, a well known sporting resort, 
averages about two miles in width, and has a navigable 
channel for a distance of about fifty miles, from which 


all eligible places for holding a regatta have been before the association a 
long time —Saratoga since the spring of 1873—and more or less fully 
discussed by the college papers, their pros and cons, good and bad 
poten, fully set forth, therefore the charge of haste in selection cannot be 
stained. 






= But how are the evil results, which are so freely {predicted, going to 
follow? Why should they follow the location of the regatta at Saratoga 
rather than at afty other place in America? Our fathers, mothers, broth- 
ers, sisters, relatives, and friends throng to Saratoga every year, spend 
the summer there, and retnrn uncontaminated by the vices which are 
now held up with fulsome talk before the imagination of collegians as 
sure to infect us if we gothere. Fie on such maudling. ust as if the 
mere fact of being at Springfield, New London, Troy, or Saratoga would 
make a fig's difference as to the gambling, betting, drinking, and vice 
generally which is set before the students at the regatta. 

Will John Morrissey turn over his little finger for all the profits that 
will accrue to him from the crews themselves, or from the friends and 
visitors who are there for three or four days? His game is the wealthy 
fashionable who throng Saratoga during the entire summer, and who 
have too few brains to control their bodily actions and save their money. 
It is a question whether the majority of collegians could even gain ad- 
mission to his rooms during their brief stay. What will attract gamb- 
lers, black legs, and pool sellers there more than usual when they will not 
be allowed near the course by the Saratoga Rowing Association and the 
officers in charge? Truly, there is nothing ee ee 
which enables one to see 20 much in nothing. 






oyster and conch banks. The river is so straight for one 
hundred and fifty miles that a straight line drawn through 
its centre would not touch either bank. It is a beautiful 
river, and is skirted on either side by a variety of lands— 
hammocks, savannahs and piney woods. 

—The Maine Committee on Fisheries reported an amenda- 
tory act to the present law relating to illegal fishing, which 
provides that any officer may appropriate, without process 
of law, all implements used in catching land-locked salmon, 
trout and togue, together with the fish taken, within the 
months of October, November and December of each year. 
It provides for a hearing to claimants before a court of 
competent jurisdiction, if they desire to show that they 
have not violated the law. The bill was ordered to be 
printed. 

























FOREST AND STREAM. 


achery that they- 
















It is necessary for the Saratoga Rowing Association to have the ad- - 


point to Jupiter more or less obstructions occur, caused by - 













—A report tothe United States Commissioner of Fish 
and Fisheries, by B. H. Sisson, of Shelter Island, states the 
opinion of all ‘engaged i in the business of expressing oil from 
menhaden, or mossbunkers, to be that the large number of 
fish thus consuined, creates no perceptible diminution of 
the supply. 

—A pond two acres in extent has just been discovered on 
the top of a mountain in Glastenbury, Vermont. The old 
people say that it was discovered once before, years ago, 
by two men who had some wonderful trout-fishing there, 
but were never able to find it a second time. 













An act to incorporate the Maine Sportsman’s Associa- 
tion was presented to the Legislature of that State this last 
week, eas 


oa 

—The crews of Swampscott schooners report continued 
poor luck in their fishing, some of them declaring the 
season to be the most unfavorable ever kno vn in that town. 

—An occasional correspondent in New Haven sends us 
the following interesting facts respecting the menhaden 
fishery and manufacture, which has grown of late years to 


a most important commercial interest. He says:— 

“There are now in operation sixty-two factories in the United States 
employing a capital of upwards of $5,000,000. The number of fisher- 
men annually employed in the capture of fish is 1,197. In addition to 
this large force of men, 1,109 are employed at factories in converting the 
fish to oil and guano. Three hundred and eighty-three sailing vessels are 
annually employed during the summer season, and twenty steam vessels. 
The total of the fish catch during the season of 1873, was 1,193,100 bar- 
rels (250 fish to a barrel), and the amount of oil manufactured was 2,214, - 
800 gallons. The total amount of guano manufactured was 36,299 tons. 
These statements of a business heretofore considered of little account 
are encouraging, as showing a new source of wealth to the country. The 
menhaden are good for little else asa source of profit than the object they 
are thus devoted to. Formerly the fish weze taken in enormous quanti. 
ties and thrown broadcast in a prodigal manner on the fields for manure 
but as the oil was thus in a measure lost, this manner of disposing of the 
fish was very wastefnl. It has been discovered by experiment that the 
guano manufactured from the pummice, or refuse of the fish after the 
extraction of the valuable oil, is vastly better as a fertilizer than the fish 
themselyes. The oilis devoted to many purposes. It is not used as 
much for purposes of lubrication as for other uses, though not entirely 
rejected in that service. It is well known as an ingredient of paint, be. 
ing used as a substitute for more costly oils, for house painting purposes 
especially. It is also extensively used in ship painting. Mingled with 
other oils it is said to be nearly, if not fully, as well adapted to interior 
painting. Many of these factories are not stationary; some of them are 
afloat. The fish work of the ‘nce Brothers, at present on the Thames 
River, is an old railroad ferry boat, that, before the construction of the 
bridge across the Connecticut, was run as a ferryboat between Lyme and 
Saybrook This work is towed about and anchored wherever the fishing 
is found to be good. The fish work of the Quinnipiac Fertilizer Com- 
pany, situated at Pine Island, near the mouth of the Thames River, is a 
good model of the average fish work. The sale of both oil and guano 
is constantly on the increase. The trade is little known, and we believe 
that a full statement of the facts and statistics of the business have 
never before been given to the public. 

“You can add that the small fry are plenty in Long Island Sound and 
its harbors, commencing in June and disappearing at first frost in Octo- 
ber, when, like the bluefish they leave the northern waters for the south, 
and the following season come north to spawn, which they do in April 
and May. The enormous catches of the last ten years have been smaller 
than formerly. When full grown they are taken in shoals in Long Island 
Sound, extending eastward to Nantucket, in shore and out. They are a 
surface fish, andare taken outside in purse nets by surrounding the 
shoal, when the bottom of the nets are drawn close by ropes, thus en 
closing them, They are then bailed into the boats or tenders and sent to 
the factories for use. In shore fishing is done by long drag nets in shoal 
water. In the month of October they leave the north in company with 
the blue fish, ond are food for them in their migration. 


“Yours, 
Glew Publications. 


——~+-—. 

A Ser MapE Womans; or, Mary Idyl’s Trials arid Tri- 
umphs. By Emma May Buckingham. Une 12mo vol. 300 pages; mus- 
lin, $1 75. N. Y¥.: 8. R. Wells. 

Toall who are seeking to live a higher and nobler life,whose aspirations 
go out after the presence of an intellectual and useful career, we can 
fully commend this work. The heroine is a noble specimen of a self- 
taught, a self-made woman. In Mary Idyl’s life and success, amid strug- 
gles, discouragements and disappointments that would have subdned 
even stronger natures, we behold triamph and success. The reader will 
find a strong argument in this work in favor of obeying the laws of hy- 
giene and the hopes of the most salutary results. The loveliness of 
one’s character is entirely different to the loveliness that constitutes 
beauty or comeliness of person. One is evanescent and soon fades, while 
the intellectual beauties of the mind, the ever-enduring, becume more 
glorious and entrancing by age. Acarefn] perusal of this work will give 
a fuller impression of its value as a reformatory work than any anal- 
ysis we might further offer. 

Maxims AND Hints FoR AN ANGLER, with humorous en- 
gravings, to which are added Maxims and Hints for a Chess Player. 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 

This is an amusing brochure, containing both good instruction and 
pleasant reading. Just the kind of a convenient book to put in one’s 
pocket to while away a few minutes’ time when the fish won't bite, or to 
read seriously for fair practical instruction in the gentle art. The chap- 
ter on the “Miseries of Fishing” is a most laughable one, and ‘“‘Maxims 
and Hints” have in addition a series of most amusing wood cuts. There 
is a great deal of wholesome fun, a notable amount of good instruction, 
and much quaint philosopy in the little book. 

THE PREPARATION AND MovuntInG oF Microscopic Os- 
sects. By Thomas Duvis. i6mo, cloth, $1 2%. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

This is acompendium of all the most approved methods of mounting 
microscopic objects. The information is so plainly given that almost 
anyone—even a lad—can gain much instruction from the author's expe- 
rience. It is a rare work; just what the beginner wants, We can com 
mend it to one and all. 

or 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ee 


We learn from the Messrs. Osgood & Co. that they have 
in press and will soon issuea work entitled ‘‘Fables in Song,” by 
Robert Lord Lytton. (Owen Meredith.) 1 vol. 16mo, 

LiFe oF THEODORE PaRKER. By O.B, Frothingham. 1 
vol. 12mo. 560 p. With portrait. 

Sheldon & Company, New York, will publish, March 12th, 
the following new books: ‘ 

Ex-Secretary Welles’ great book, “Lincoln and Seward," their rela- 
tive positions in Mr. Lincoln’s;Administration. 1 volume. 12mo, tinted 
paper. Cloth, $1 50. Paper, $1. 

“HEAVEN tn Sone.” A collection of the choicest poems of all ages on 


this great theme. Cheap edition, 1 volume. 12mo, tinted paper, bound 
in black and gold. Price $2 50. 
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Piscellaneons Advertisements. 


Hotels. 








——— 


AND 


SEWING MACHINES! 





New Donble Barrelled BREECH-LOADING SHOT 
GUNS. Snap and Positive Action, with patent Joint 
Check, a marvel of beauty, finish, an cheapness; 
celebrated REMINGTON eae oan oy NINE 
DIFFERENT GOVERN TS, and renowned 
throughout the world for a itieary, hunting, and tar- 
et purposes; PISTOLS, RIFLE CANKS, METAL- 
Lic CARTRIDGES, &c. 


Also Mauufacturers of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


To which was awarded the} 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS” 


the highest order of medal awarded at the late ees 
Exposition; also received the FIRST and on 

mium over all other machines at the great Tee 

York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This machine has s cone 
rapidly into favor, as the BEST MADE MACHINE in 
the world, and possessing the best COMBINATION of 
good qualities, namely, light running. noise 
ess. rapid, durable, with perfect lock stitch. 

(e"Send for C irculars. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Inton, N. Y. 


New York Offices 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


BROOKLYN GUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 


564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


s 
Sporting Goods 
OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 

and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 
i . Goods sent everywhere by express, marked 
cs ~~ Established 1837. 


J.B: Gre te mee: 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


HUNG TACKLE, 


50 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a Specialty. 


EsTaBLiIsHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 


No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


‘Made ont seas with the wats ape, 
INSTANTLY ON H 
rHE BEST ‘SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL? 


MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 4 


KRUG & COv’S 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF Are, EXCELLENCE 
AND PURITY, 


A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 
SoLe we FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 

To be had of all family grocers. 10 2 


J. H. BATTY 


DEALER IN 
OBJECTS aac NATURAL HISTORY. 


N. A. Birds and 
eggs for coliec- 
tions, and Buck’s 
heads, and Game 
B:rds for a 


ag oe ae a. 
tools, eyes ae 
naterials. 80 
aq cement, 
gold-fish, mock- 
a food, 


Texiderm 
— in 
its bran . ches, 






New Utrecht, New York. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Important Notice. 


For the coming drawings, comme’ January 8th, 
we have reduced the price of tickets as follows: 


Wholes $20, + $10,385, 1-5 $4, 1-10 $2,1 wel 
We are poaenet to fill all orders. Circulars 


npon spptation Sconce tee  swethee Pech 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
1 | Wall Street; N. Y. 


| ISt. John’s Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 


P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 
This well-known resort for Winter has been ne uy 


urnished throughout, combining first-class table wi' 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—CORNER OF— 
Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 
on TRUMAN, | Proprietors. NEW YORK. 


G. L. Pgasopy, 











Sportsmen’ 8 Sorts. 


ALBERT C. KUCK. 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 
No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. O. NEW YORK. 
IMPORTER OF 


Nevdles & Fish-tc 


AND DEALER IN ALL KInDs oF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 


GAIL BORDEN’S 
Canned Goods. 


ania 
GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Cordensed Milk 
BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


This Extract is especially useful for making Soup 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc 
Buillon may be made ina ers time by mingling 
“— extract with salt and hot wa 

hese goods are for sale at all the principal Cue 
oun. 2-38 


Grand Medal of Merit, Vier 


ce rae Hs 


ROCHE 


aa eee Te 


FINE CUT CHEWING, 
Wamrnity:. "ais 





Vienna, Austria, Nov. 30, 1873. 
Messrs. Wi. S. Kimball & Co.: 


Sins—A friend of ce sent me, with a tran 

of Jatin Skat, two pounds “ Van ah, Fair,” which I dec 
to be the bes t Tobacco I ever smoked. e have v aay gees 
tobacco in V leans Terkich and a but “Vanity Fair’ 
po the King ofall, by its aromatic flavor and the right sortof 

trongness. friend in vex York got an —— tin 
California, by that re reason I apply ee you, bereing 

‘ou to send me lorthe enclosed ton dollars, sepply of* 7 only 
Fair.” ? and send with the next steamer to Germany. 
isa German firm ee sells Jeg excellent * Vanity Fale’ . oY 


te enclose me the 
— Dr. Jos. Hyatt. 


Professor of Anatomy in the University of Vienna 


‘Thomas Sparks, 


Shot & Bar Lead 


Manufacturer, 
[Established 1808 } 


Office, No. 121° Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper Shell Creaser. 


NEW, SIMPLE and EFFECTIVE. It fastens the 
shot wad firmly, lessens recoil, and improves the pat- 
tern. Can also be used as a loader, and is easily car- 
ried in the pocket. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GUN DEALERS. 


Sent by mail for $<.50, in ordering give size of shell. 
Address 


W. B. HALL, Lancaster, Penn. 


KELLOGG & DECKER, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 
Fine Military, Masonic 
Society, and Presentation 
Badges and Medals. 
28 Bond Street, New York. 


J. WALLACE, 


Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 
FOREIGN BIRD — AND ARTIFI- 
19 N. William Street,”New York, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


fa oor — 








no Cough, Rheu- 
A chilblane a Aiveles ie 
A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 

The Deobstrnent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, 3 and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes oa heals more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 

Ward, Russell & Co., . 


28 anp 80 Futton 8r., N. Y 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


BIRDS, ANIMALS 


And Fowls, 
Mocking Bird Food, &e., 
h 


atham Street, 
$d door from N. William. NEW YORK. 


-——0—___. 
WE GIVE = HIGH r 
PEC CIMENS 0 paar FOR LIVE 


BEAVER, OTT 
EAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 
ANTELOPE, 
AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI 
MALS AND BIRDS. 
Fri REICHE. HENRY REICHE. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


Successor TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN’ 


| BILLIARD TABLES 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & C0. 


48 Maiden Lane N.Y., 
Importers, on and 


FISHING TACKLE 


largest ana best assortment ever ex- 
hibited tn in ‘a United § States. They particularly call 
attention to their 
TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 
Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Gut. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 
FisH HOOKS. 
ig ountaine and | a geen x ae 
the Adifrondac! ” 


aoe Sieh ie ie ot ot Reels 
ee 


Agents for the St. Lowsenee ¥ Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Cele’ Drilled 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 


OME! HOME!! HOME!!!— 

At Flushing, six miles from New York; 103 
trains daily from 6 A. M. to 12 at night; a yearly com- 
mutation ticket free. 

(Fare 8c. vee tickets.) 
For sale, a French slate roof House, filled in with 
brick; , water, marble mantle; good closets; sewer 
connec with double plot of ground, guttered and 


$4.000. 
The owner intends to sell. and any ree nee = 
invest in a home, from $500 to $2,500, wi 

No. 142 Post Office, obtain a free pass to Flushin, ae 
ull particulars. Feb-2 


One of the “Forrest anp Srneam” staff bought a 
aes for $5.00 in a ome tye hatter’s and found out he 
could get the sume hat, by the same maker for, $3.50 at 


TURNBULL’S 
The Great Hatter, 


si FULTON 


BROOKLYN. eae 
SALE.—That really desiravle house, 23 

corte eeutieahty the residence of the sub 
and finished; lot a 

Pines A LBL bale a Pome nd Sineek 


“all night. 
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_ Piscellaneous Adver Mivertisements fs. 


THE LONDON. 











455 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-cighth streets. 


WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT, 


Supplied with the Choicest English Delicacies. 
JUGGED HARE. —— SARs. TRIPE SUP 


Reeertins served in npr Lompor STYLE. Un- 
rivalled accommodations for § ae Parties. Open 
GEORGE PARKINS, Proprietor. 


NO COMMISSION CHARCED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods 
Standard — Books forwarded at Manufacturer’s 
and Publisner’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
50 Chatham St., New York. 





4-56. 
P. GROTE. A. JO8. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 
F.CROTE & CO. 
Turners & Dealers 
in lvory 
114 East 14th St., N.Y 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pim Balls and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other = 
of Tvory Goods. 


Clothing and Gumishing Goods. 














= 
SC pow ss 
_ FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREST, 
Opposite Post Office, W YORK, 


——- 0=——————— 
oe with J. WEIDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 


ITHAMAR DU BOIS, 


(CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER. 
328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 
—-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 
Penta Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety 





EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 
No. 48 Beekman Street, . 
10-42 NEW YORK. 


WILBUR, & HASTINGS, 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 
Cornet of-Pear! Street. NEW YORK 


_ 0 :— 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMP~ 
so we ee ee ee 
Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS. 

RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- 
ERY BREECHES, &c., &., &. 

Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C. Field & Co. 


{MPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 
735 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Miscellaneous. Advertizements, 


SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 
GUNS 


BREECH LOADING 


a SPECIALTY. 






















We invite the attention of Sportsmen and Dog F80Cjers to our Metal Dog Collars with Patent Linings. 
a the wearing or chafing sf the animal's neck. They are highly ornamental, with chaste and 
beautiful designs, and are the best ever introduced. Ask for the “Doe Star Cottar.” Sold by all hardware 


a 








; ee 

We would call the attention of the publicto our 
large assortment of 

Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 
Manufactured by the following celebrated makers: 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gan Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, and other makers. 

A full line of fine 
PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
DIXONS & HAWKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 
Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 

STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 


manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn, These shells are the cheapest and 
best in the market, can be easily re-capped with ordi- 
nary caps, without the use of the implements neces- 
sary in oo | all other styles of shells. 
BUSSEY’S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 
WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THOS. OTIS LEROY & Co., 


Patent Shot & Lead Works, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
American Standard, Patent Sifted 
EAGLE BRAND 


DROP SHOT, 


Compressed Shot 
AND 
BAR LEAD. 


Jan. 25--50 








DR. FOWLER'S PATENT 
HARD RUBBER REEL. 
“The Gem.” 





Luperishable, Light as a Feather, and 
not Liable to Get Out of Order. 


Numerons letters of recommendation have been re- 
ceived from the most experienced anglers in America, 
highly approving of this Reel, prominent among 
which are Mr. Seth Green and the Hon. Robt. Roose- 
1 


velt. 

This Reel, the latest contribution to the angler's 
outfit has now been before the public for one year, 
and we have yet to hear of the first complaint from the 
many hundreds who have used it. 


ANDREW CLERK & CO., 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
95-61 48 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. _ 





STRING GY =~ 
NUNTING DIT EAPAINE ee 


NO FROG No roor. NO HORSE. 


How to shoe Herses 
IN THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MANNER. 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments. 
RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
Gooprnoves Horss SHox. 41 Dey Street, New York. 


Mead’s Patent Safety 


EXPLOSIVE BULLET CARTRIDGE. 


For Sharpe's, Remington, Government, Winch 
_. Spencer, Ballard and all other rifles. Smith & 
Wesson's No. 8 Revolver, &c., &c., 


SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE. 
All sizes constantly on hand and for sale by 
JOHN P. MOORE’S SONS, 


204 Broadway, New York. 
GE" Send for Cirewar, 












214 West Pratt street, 
8 






This Ritie, after being tested im the severest man- 
ner by the late Board of U. 8. Officers, appointed by 
the Government to select the best arm for the service; 
and after examining over one hundred different sys- 
tems, including the best guns of Europe, say of it, 

“THAT IT Ss THE BEST GUN THEY HAY K 

SEEN,OR OF WHICH THEY HAVE ANY KNOWL- 
EDGE; THEREFORE RECOMMEND IT FOR 
TRIALIN THE HANDS OF THE TROOPS.” 
A7 pound carbine on this plan,with coarse military 
sights, has made better targets at Creedmoor the past 
summer, than the best English or American Aarget 
— weighing 10 pounds and having peep and globe 
sights. 

e are now making these guns to supply thennu- 
merous demands, and will have them in the mar- 
ket ere long. 

The following is our scale of prices: Special Maga- 
zine for large game, carrying from 3 to 8 cartridges, 
70 to 85 grs. of powder, 350 to 400 grs. of lead, 8 to 10 
Ibs. weight, from $60) and upwards, according to finish. 
Special Long-range Magazine Rifle for Creedmoor 
shooting, 90 grs. of powder. 480 grs. of lead, carrying 
8 to 8 cartridges, weighing 10 lbs.. from $100 and up- 
ward. Magazine guns for general use, carrying 3 to 
9 cartridges, 60 grs. powder, 350 grs.lead from $40 
and upward. Bingi Breech-Loader, Creedmoor 
shooting, for long range, 90 grs. powder; 480 grs. lead, 
from and upward. Single Breech-Loader for 

neral use, 6 to 7 Ibs., 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead, 
rom $30 and upward. The calibre of all our rifles, 
unless otherwise ordered, will be 45-100. in. 

Al! communications should be addressed to 


W. G. BURTON, 


Care Ward & Co., 54 Wall St., N. Y. 


Solid 
Silver Ware, 


Our Own Manufacture 


Exclusively. 


Cups for Races Regattas, Pig- 
gon Matches, Ri oe hooting, 
&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 


Gorham Manut & (0, 


Bond St., N. Y. 


Manufactory, Providence, R. I. 


HAZARD POWDER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sporting, Rifle and Target 


GUNPOWDER. 


‘* ELECTRIC,” in 1 Ib. canisters. 
*“* AMERICAN SPORTING,” in 1 Ib. cans and 6} Ib. 


kegs. 
e DUCK SHOOTING,” No. 1, 2, 3, 4and 5 grain, in 
1 and 5 lb. cans and 6} Ib. kegs, 
‘KENTUCKY RIFLE,” in 1 1b. and 5 Ib. canisters. 
“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” FFFG and FFG and 
“SEA SHOOTING” FG in kegs of 25, 12}, and 6 } lbs. 
and canisters of 5 lbs. 
Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 
e above well-known Gunpowders are supplied by 
the company’s agents in every prominent city, and in 
the various mining districts of the United States and 
by all dealers in Guns and Sporting materials, or 
wholesale at the office of the Company, 
S88 Wall Street, New York. 
A. G@. HAZARD, President. 
Txos. S. Pops, Secretary. 


RIGGS BELMONTYLE OIL. 


REVENTS RUST, TARNISH, &., ON GUNS, 
Skates, Cutlery, Tools Hardware, Machinery, 
Saws, Stoves, &c., &., without injuring the most 
beautifully polished work. In use by E. a 
& Sons, Schoverling & Daly, J. C. Grubb & Co., The 
Wheeler & Wilson Manu’ ee, Company, &. H. 
Barney, oe Ces company, tte 
Douglas, ders, ry jar! ‘'y Works an 
many others. Send for circular. 
H. B. RIGGS, Sole Manufacturer, 
150 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


p._ 


Clark & Sneider, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


SNEIDER 


PATENT BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUN 
ALTERING 
Muzzle Loading Guns to Breech-Loading 
A SPECIALTY. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 





Baltimore, Md. 






















dealers. 


Sportsmen's Goods 


NEMINGTON 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 
Breech-Loading 


hiles and Shot Guns. 


0 
Long Range Match Rifles for ‘‘Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers. 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
ey and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfleld, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From ¥. Y. Zimes, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 


June 21, 1873. 






























































Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


—OUR— 


Double Barrel Breech Loading Gun 


IS NOW READY. 


“"The best ever offered, containing all the most dcsir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable improvements uliar only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS. 
28) and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 






















CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FORILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


ARMAND FIRESIDE 


A MONTHLY 
Paper for the People. 


JOHN J. BENSON & COMPANY, 


Publishers. 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, NO 117 NASSAU 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


With a Beautiful Chromo 


AS A 
PREMIUM TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


The FARM AND FIRESIDE, as its title indicates, 
offers entertainment and instruction to 


ALL CLASSES OF PEOPLE. 

Its columns are filled with ORIGINAL and SE- 
LECTED ARTICLES upon all topics of vital interest 
tothe general public. FACT D FICTION, PO- 
ETRY AND PROSE, bearing upon all the varied re- 
lations of life, either on the Farm or around the Fire- 
side, in Town or Country. It has already an estab- 
lished circulation of 


OVER 20,000 COPIES, 
AND IS STEADILY INCREASING. 






The PREMIUM CHROMO given with the paper and 
DELIVERED IMMEDIATELY, upon ent of 
ONE DOLLAR, 1s worth alone at least TWICE THE 


PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Address °% 


JOHN J. BENSON & Co., 
OFFICE OF THE FARM AND FIRESIDE, 


117 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK CITY, 
ge subscribe through one of our authorized Agents, 
‘ 


Manufactured by W. T. & J. MERSEREAN, 62 Duane strect. 


























Bliscellancous Advertisements. 
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We offer to dealers and sportsmen a most ccmplete 
ssortment of 


Fishing Tackle 


Rods, Reels, Lines, Artificial Flies, Nets, 
Baits, Fish Hooks, Ete. 


Split Bamboo Fly Rods and Reels 


OF THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
Tackle suitable for Maine, Adirondack, Canadian 
and other fishing. 
S'ARTIFICIAL FLIES DRESSED TO ORDER. 
BREECH AND MUZZLE LOADING GUNS, 
And sportsmens’ goods of all kinds 
Manufactured and Imported by 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 108 DUANE ST.. (near 






Broadway) New York. 





MAYNARD'’S PATENT 


Breech-Loading Rifles and Shot Guns. 
. Central Fire 


Combination Arms. 

WITH RELOADING CAPPED CARTRIDGES 

For convenience, accuracy and penetration unequal- 
led. Send for price list and as. represcntations. 


MASSACHUSETTS ARMS COMPANY, 


CHICOPEE FaLLS, MASS. 
TARGETS 
MADE WITH 
y MAYNARD 
RIFLES. 
\S HALF SIZE. 













Ten Consecu- 
tive Shots. 
Twenty and 
Ten rods. 












W..& C. SCOTT & SON 


GENUINE 


Breech Loaders. 


WINNERS OF THE GUN TRIAL OF 1873.5 
Scott's Iilustrated Book on Breech-loaders. 25 cents 
by mail. Report of Gun Trial sent on application. 


AGENTS: 


WM. READ & SONS, 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston. 

Also all other makes. Greener, estley Richards, 
Webley, Remington. Wesson, &c. 

A genuine laminated Steel Breech-loader, with im- 
plements, at $60. 
Bussey’s Gyro Pigeon Trap, with 100 birds for 
— pees, en 

ne Bronze Yacht Cuns on mahogany carriages 

Complete, as furnished the New York Sod Bonen 
Yacht Squadrons. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


So 5 

yay 4 

Be nd Td 1 lax 

bye | 

3 AW atl vgs 
mpuat SPLENDID NEW FIELD GAME WHICH 
created such an excitement at Newport, Long 
Branch and elsewhere last season, will be t out 
loan ae in oy — son San styles, at fol- 
WIN; rices: : + $50; ; $250; $500; 
$1,000. As this beautiftl game cannot be described 
in a brief space, we will send an illustrated catalogue 
containing rules and full description, free to any one 


on application. 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 
SEND And foosive by reters mail seer s 
HINTS LERS. tt 
book brimful of fun and useful 
spirited. hamorons illus- 


60 points. 12 
CENTS eae To which is = ey 
‘or Chess Players. LAXTON, 
SEN & 
Publishers, Philadelphia. een ae 


ANTED.—A COPY O ‘ 
wis F THE FLY FISHER'S 
Price, JOHN = D 








































































Chas. Ronalds. stating 
, JR., Box 1158 New York, 


